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of PUBLIC or PRIVATE LIBRARIES, including the supply of LIBRARY FURNI- 
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4 The GOLDEN LIBRARY.—Square 16mo. cloth, 2s. 
CONTRIBUTIONS to a BALLAD HISTORY of 


ENGLAND 

Atheneum :— These ballade are spirited and stirring ; such are ‘ The 
Fall of Harald Hardrada,’‘ Vid Kendow,’ Marston Moor,’ and ‘ Corporal 
John,’ the soldier's name for the famous Duke of Mariborough, which it 
a specially good ba.lad. ‘Queen Eleanor's Vengeance’ is a vividly told 
story. Coming to more modern times, ‘The Deeds of Wellington 
* Inkerman,’ and Ralaklava are excellently well and sung. As a 
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leave a strong impression on the memury of those who read them.’ 
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(JULLETON’ 8 HERALDIC OFFICE, 
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GENEALOGICAL RESEARCHES. 
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OOKS. —ALL OUT-OF-PRINT BOOKS sup- 
plied, no matter on what Subject. Acknowledged the world — 
as the most expert Kookfinders extant. I'lease sate wants.—BAKE 
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AUTHOR'S HAIRLESS PAPER- PAD. 
(The LEADBNHALL PRESS, Ltd., Publishers and Printers, 
50, Leadenhall Street London, B.C.) 

Contains hairless paper, over which the pen slips with perfert 
freedom. Sixpence each. 5a, per dozen, ruled or plain. New Pocket 
Size, 3s. per dozen, ruled or plain 

Authors should note that The Leadenhall Press, Ltd., cannot be 
responsibie for the loss of MSS. by fire or otherwise. Duplicate copies 
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NOAH FLOOD, i its Naturalness, Universality. 
und Traces. Id. 
W REEVES 185, Fleet Street. 


Second Edition, price 4d. 
ASTRONOMY. 


RIEF LESSONS in 
Ry W. T. LYNN, BA. F.R 
“Conveys a great deal of information caman' cies im any way dry 
or tecnnical,’’—Kentish Mercury. 
G. STONEMAN, 39, Warwick Lane, E.C. 


New Edition, price Two Shillings, 


ELESTIAL MOTIONS: a Handy Book of 
Astronomy. Ninth Edition. With 3 Plates, By W. T. LYNN, 
B.A. 

Has. we are giad to see, reached 2 ninth edition, which enables 
this excelient introduction to the facts of astronomy to be brought up 
vo date —Guardian. 

EDWARD STANFORD, 2%6and 27, Cockspur Street, Charing Cross, 8.W 


Fourth Edition, feap. 8vo. cloth, price 64 


py ECLIPSES: a Sketch of the 

Cir d with the Observation 
of Solar and wy Belipeee, both im Ancient and Modern Times. By 
W.T. LYNN, BA. FRA 


London : E. STANFORD, 26 and 27, Cockspur Street, Charing Cross, 8.W 


Seventh Edition, price Sixpence, cloth, 


EMARKABLE COMETS :.a Brief Survey of the 
most interesting Facts » the History of Cometary Astronomy. 
By W. T. LYNN, B.A. F.R.A 


EDWARD STANFORD, 21, Cockspur Street , Charing Cross, 8.W. 
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SHAKESPEARIANA. 

‘ANTONY AND CLeopatra,’ IIT. x. 9-11 
8. iii. 362, 422).—It is perhaps not surprising 
in these days, when the popular texts of 
Shakespeare are based upon the principle 
of eclecticism with the presumption of there 
being no room for further conjecture, that a 
serious attempt to arrive at what Shake- 
speare wrote should be regarded as a joke. 
With reference to the comment 
Yarpiey, [ can only say that. my sugges- 
tion that we should read “riband-red” for 
“ribaudred” was advanced in all sincerity 
on the grounds stated; that my note was 
written with Booth’s reprint before me ; that 
a day or two after it was dispatched a refer- 
ence to the reduced facsimile published by 
Chatto & Windus, which I understand is 
photographic, disclosed to me the peculiarity 
of the printing of the letter which has gener- 
ally been taken for w,and this seemed to 
me almost to amount to demonstration of 
the correctness of my view, the letter in 
question looking suspiciously like an x» in- 
verted ; and that the postscript was then 
added, at my request, to the original note by 
the courtesy of the Editor. I hoped that my 


mention of the peculiarity in the printing | 


Snape—Bligh—Gaunt | 


of Mr. | 


| 

| might call forth confirmation from some one 
who, more fortunate than myself, has access 
to an original copy ; and I hope still that this 
may be forthcoming. 

As to my critic’s remarks upon “fine 
poetry” and “meaningless prose,” it seems 
sufficient to observe that the one aim of 
textual criticism is to ascertain what an 
author has actually written. The poetry 
may with confidence be left to Shakespeare. 

Aurrep 


All the vigour is taken out of Shakspeare’s 
poetry by such an alteration as that on which 
| remarked. The metre would be quite right 
it the word were “ribaud,” signifying “ribald.” 
It would be also right if it were “ ribaudred,” 
for Shakspeare undoubtedly has anapzsts in 
his verses. I believe that Shakspeare wrote 
“ribaud,” which by a printer’s error was 
transformed to “ribaudred.” An old com- 
mentator altered “nag” to “hag”; but his 
memory was faulty when he did so. In 

‘2 Henry IV.’ Pistol, speaking of Doll Tear- 
sheet, says: “ Know we not Galloway nags ’” 
Similarly Searus speaks of Cleopatra as a 
nag of Egypt. Both women are called nags 
for the same reason. It is useful to remember 
_ more of Shakspeare than the passage to which 
one is referring. E. YARDLEY. 


Referring to “ribaudred,’ while it is 
literally true that “no other instance of its 
use has been adduced,’ I think it is hardly 
correct to say that this word “has hitherto 
been explained by a mere guess that it means 
‘lewd.”” Its derivation is reasonably certain, 
in line with “ ribaudrie”=lewdness, &e. 
To my mind, the question was conclusively 
dealt with in ‘N. & Q.,. 1% S. iii. 273, 465. 
The Cambridge edition gives “ Yon ribanded 
nag” as a conjecture of Gould, but the form 
“riband-red,” together with the ingenious 
explanation, would seem to belong to Mr. 
THISELTON alone. E. Merton Dey. 

St. Louis. 


‘OTHELLO,’ V. ii. 1 S. i. 283, 422 ; iii. 364, 
422).—I supposed the mere statement would 
carry instant conviction. If Othello is going 
to kill Desdemona through revenge for her 
act of infidelity, there is no occasion for his 
offering any excuse whatever. It is because 
he wishes to be free from the consciousness 
of acting from the motive which, under the 
circumstances, would most naturally seem to 
prompt such a deed, that he takes his stand 
on higher ground. His act is one of pre- 
vention—he is striking at the cause :— 

Yet she must die, else she ‘ll betray more men. 
The desire is to preclude future evils, rather 
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than to punish for injuries In the | 


line quoted Othello specifically states the 
motive for his proposed act—she must die 
on account of what she will certainly do if 


her life be spared. It is this depravity in | 


one whom he had believed to be pure and 
good which Othello deems unfit to be named 
to the chaste stars. E. Merton Dey. 

St. Louis. 

‘As You Like It, IV. i. 177.— 

*O, that woman that cannot make her fault her 
husband's occasion, let her never nurse her child 
herself, for she will breed it like a fool!” 


? 


On the words “her husband’s occasion’ 
Mr. W. Aldis Wright observes : “ An occasion 
against her husband; an opportunity for 
taking advantage of him.” But surely to 
interpret thus is to ignore the context. 
Rosalind’s meaning rather is: “The woman 


unique. He is the true exponent of the 
|play. His wit forms the foil to the carping 
| pessimism of Jaques, which is, as usual, the 
}natural result of his evil and wasted life. 
|The exhausting effect of dissipation on the 
|nerve centres brings about that form of 
mental aberration which sees only the dark 
side of everything. The banished Duke 
traces it to its real cause. Touchstone puts 
everything in its true light in humorous 
language, avoiding at the same time the 
cynical opinions of Jaques and the too 
optimistic views of some of the more volatile 
characters of the play. A far truer reformer 
than Jaques, he attacks, “ with his wit for a 
stalking-horse,” the real evils of the time; 
not, like Jaques, those of his own creation, 
the result of a disordered imagination. Yet 
he has none of the bitterness of Jaques. 


who cannot throw the blame of her miscon- 
duct upon her husband—make him out to be 
the cause or occasion of and so responsible | 
for it.” This is consistent with what imme- 
diately precedes. Orlando asks: “ If a hus- 
band meet his wife on her way to his neigh- 
bour’s bed, what sleight of woman’s wit shall 
frame an excuse for her vagrant fancy?” 
“Marry,” rejoins Rosalind, “if you meet your 
wife on her way to your neighbour's bed, that 
can only be because you are abroad yourself! 
‘Thus, by your own truancy, you furnish her | 
with an excuse for hers. Had you abode at 
home, she had not had occasion to go abroad 
in search of you ; and so, for lack of pretext, 
she had been fain to stay within doors ”—in 
short, “her husband’s occasion” =“ a matter 
caused or occasioned by her husband.” The 
following examples of “occasion” with a 
possessive pronoun in this sense are given 
in the ‘Century Dictionary’: 

“By your occasion Toledo is risen, Segovia 
altered, Medina burned.” — Guevara, ‘ Letters’ 
(tr. Hellowes, 1577), p. 268. 

“For a time ye church here wente under some 
hard censure by his occasion.” —Bradford, ‘ Ply- 
mouth Plantation,’ p. 311. 


Dublin. 


T. Hurcuinson. 


‘As You Like Ir.’—Touchstone is, indeed, 
as Mr. GerisH has truly remarked, “no 
ordinary fool.” He is one of the most 
attractive of Shakespeare’s original cha- 
racters. Not only is he the earliest type of 
the faithful dependent, a type which cul- 
minates in Pisanio, but he is the keen 
observer of character and the philosophic 
thinker as well. His loving devotion to 
Celia is only equalled by that of Pisanio to 
Imogen. In some other respects he is 


Even while holding up to ridicule the follies 
and extravagances of | Heat he is careful to 
tell us that they are merely transient excres- 
cences, and not essential attributes, of love. 
“As all is mortal in nature, so all nature is 
mortal in folly” (IL. iv. 55-7). He thus corrects 
the contemptuous and one-sided view given 
by Jaques in his “Seven Ages.” Indeed, 
Jaques’s view of life there given is entirely 
stultified by the examples of Adam and the 
banished Duke, and the judicious criticisms 


_of Touchstone. What Jaques laid down as a 


comprehensive theory of life is shown by 

them to be, after all, of very limited applica- 

tion. J. Foster PALMER. 
8, Royal Avenue, 8.W. 


Sonner cxtvi.—lIn the old editions the 
first two lines of this sonnet run thus: 
Poor soul, the centre of my sinful earth, 
My sinful earth these rebel powers that the array. 
I suggest— 
Vexed by these rebel powers that thee array. 
W. L. Rusnron. 


THE TOMB OF THOMAS HEARNE. 

On my annual visit to Oxford I make a 
point of visiting the tomb of Thomas Hearne, 
the antiquary, in the churchyard of St. Peter- 
in-the- East, and it seems every year to 
get into a more dilapidated condition. At 
the present time the lettering upon the tomb 
—a slab raised upon stones a little above 
the ground—is almost undecipherable, owing 
to being filled with moss and lichen, and the 
monument is almost hidden from view by 
the boughs of an old lilac-tree under whic 
it is situated. The tomb lies close to the east 
wall of the churchyard, which separates 
it from New College gardens. There is an 
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Oxford Archeological Society, and the wonder 
is that nothing has been done in past years 
towards the cleansing and preservation of 
the monument. My own idea is that it has 
been moved, within the last forty years, from 
its original position near the centre of the 
churchyard to that which it at present occu- 
pies. The rooms which Hearne tenanted in 
St. Edmund Hall hard by may yet be seen. 
From them he was borne to his grave in the 
adjacent churchyard of St. Peter’s in 1735, 
having spent nearly the whole of his life in 
his old rooms. He died at the age of fifty- 
seven, and had, by saving and parsimony, 
amassed a considerable sum, more than 1,000/. 
being found stored up in his rooms in the 
hall. 

His diary is very interesting, from the light 
it throws upon Oxford life in the early part 
of the ate sande century, just after the 
accession of the House of Brunswick to the 
Crown, when the University overflowed with 
disaffection to the “ powers that be,” and many 
adhered closely to the exiled family of Stuart. 
Not a few of all ranks went down to their 
graves, like Hearne, hoping “that the king 
would enjoy his own again.” So strong were 
his prejudices that the old Nonjuror mentions 
that his conscience would not allow him even 
to attend service in the adjacent church :— 

“Jan. 31 [1729-30]. — Mr. Taylor of Univ. Coll. 
told me last night what I had not heard before, 
that some time ago the present Bp. of London, 
Edmund Gibson, asked Dr. Felton, principal of 
Edm. hall, what conventicles there were in Oxford 
(meaning non-juring places of worship) and whether 
I went to any of them, or whether [ went to the 
hall chappell to prayers. I know not well what 
answer Felton made, unless it be that he said he 
knew of no conventicles in Oxford, and that I went 
to no conventicle. As for my own part, there being 
no non-juring place for worship in Oxford, I con- 
tinue in my own room and pray by myself, using 
the Common Prayer, and that with greater con- 
sistence than go to the public churches and joyn 
with them but partly.” 


Hearne had witnessed the outbreak of 1715 
and mentions that the Mayor of Oxford had 
received a threatening letter bidding him to 
proclaim James III.; but he was not spared to 
see that of 1745. He thus records the build- 


ing of the south quadrangle of Queen’s | 


College, just opposite his old rooms, the 
completion of which he did not live to see:— 

** Nov. 14[1733].—On Monday last, in the after- 
noon, the foundation stone (a small one) was laid 
at the new building. just begun, at the south east 
end of Queen’s College, Oxon, with this inscription, 
as I hear, for I did not see it, ‘Carolina Regina, 
Nov. 12, 1733.’” 

Though Hearne usually writes with his pen 
dipped in gall, yet there are few more read- 


able books for an antiquary and old Oxonian 
to while away an hour with than his ‘Re- 
mains’; but almost as great an internal change 
has come over the University in our own day 
since Dr. Bliss, in 1857, published the ‘ Re- 
mains,’ which he had printed many years 
before, imagining at the time that few people 
would care for such information. 

He had in the ‘Remains’ picked out the 
plums from the hundred and _ forty - five 
little MS. volumes in the Bodleian Library 
in which Hearne noted down everything that 
struck him as worthy of notice. I believe, 
however, that the whole has now been issued 
in its entirety by the Oxford Historical 
Society, as one of its publications. Hearne 
evidently was of the opinion of the Laird 
of Bucklaw in ‘ The Bride of Lammermoor’: 

To see good corn upon the rigs, 

And a gallows built to hang the Whigs, 

And the right restored where the right should be, 

O that is the thing that would wanton me. 

Joun Pickrorp, M.A. 

Newbourne Rectory, Woodbridge. 


A Sonnet on Drypen. — Referring on 
account of the death of Sir Henry Dryden— 
a loss to Northamptonshire as to archeology 
—to a copy of his interesting ‘ History of 
Canon’s Ashby’ at Northampton Free 
Library, I noticed on the last leaf the fol- 
lowing sonnet pencilled in the well-known 
handwriting of the late Mr. G. J. De Wilde. 


Mr. De Wilde frequently contributed both 

| prose and poetry to the columns of the 
Northampton Mercury, with which paper he 

| was for many years connected ; but these 
lines have not hitherto appeared in print. 

| What is the true story of this love affair ?— 

CANONS ASHBY. 

| And in this stately home her Beauty dwelt 

| Who took the heart of her great kinsman. He 

| (Whose name is with our tongue linked lastingly) 
Here watched her steps and all the anguish felt 

Of one who knelt and knew he vainly knelt, 

And what he strove to be could never be, 

Yet could not from his thraldom set hin: free, 

| Nor that hard “‘ No,” frozen though laughing, melt. 

| Here then he lingered when the morning sun 

| Lighted her casement, earliest to look 

| On that bright visage, harder to be wou 


| Than the world’s welcome of the poet’s book. 
is was the poet’s vengeance, nobler none— 
Her radiant memory through all time he shook. 
Canons Ashby, April 19, 1869. 
Joun Tay or. 
Northampton. 


THe AuTuHor or ‘Rute Britannia.’ (See 
gmt S, iv. 152, 415, 498; v. 91, 136, 319.)—It 
appears from the following paragraph, which 
'is taken from the column ‘ Music and Musi- 
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cians’ in ‘the Daily News of 4 Aug., that “the | 
controversy with regard to the authorship 
of ‘Rule Britannia’ has been again revived, 
notwithstanding the exhaustive examina- 
tion the question received in the early volumes 
f N . & ¢ ».’ 

‘Who wrote ‘Rule Britannia’? 
sion is raging rather fiercely in Scotland, and it 
bids fair to be as endless as the question, Who com- | 
posed ‘God Save the Queen’? Arne, of course, 
wrote the music of ‘Rule Britannia,’ but the words 
of the masque of ‘ Alfred’ (first performed in 1740} 
at Clieveden, then the splines of Frederick 


Prince of Wales) were attributed jointly to David | 


Mallet, a Perthshire poet, and James Thomson, the 
poet of ‘The Seasons.’ No one knows how much 
each wrote of the six lyrical pieces which the | 
masque originally contained, but Mallet, when he 
rearranged * Alfred’ for Garrick and Mrs. Arne at 
Drury Lane in 1751, declared that of Thomson’s 
work he only retained ‘ three or four single speeches, 
and a part of one song,’ and, moreover, inasmuch as 
he allowed Lord Bolingbroke to mutilate three 
stanzas of ‘Rule Britannia,’ there is some reason 
to believe that it was the ‘one song’ 
For those who know the race best will agree that, 
although poets would willingly allow anybody to 
re-write the works of their friends, they would not 
admit that even a peer of the realm could improve 
upon their own masterpieces. The whole question 
was threshed out in 1851 by the late Dr. 
Dinsdale’s edition of Mallet, pp. 292-3], when Mr. 
Villiam Chappell very powe rfully urged the claims 
of Thomson to the authorship. The Scottish dis- 
putants may meanwhile comfort themselves with 
the reflection that both Thomson and Mallet were 
born north of the Tweed.” 
Joun Hess. 
Canonbury Mansions. 


Thomas Hardy’s‘ Under 
the Greenwood Tree’ this word twice occurs. 
Mr. Penny, referring to a former vicar, 


““* Ay, there was this to be said for him, that you 


were quite sure he'd never come mumbudgeting to 
see you just = you were in the middle of your 
work, 

So, tov, the of the bee-stung 


heroine asks of two rival lovers who rush to 
her for a remedy: 

“* Which is best man’. 
mumbudygeting so close again. 


P.2 » 


come 


Now if to “mumbudget” still a a living 
verb in Dorset how should it be defined ? 


Does it mean to come about or approach in 
a fussy, vexatious manner? If so, it hardly 
answers to Halliwell’ $ gloss of “ mumbudge t” 
the noun -- 

“A cant word implying silence. 
to play mumbudzyet, 


*Avoir le hee 
to be tongue-tyed, to say 
never a word’ (Cotgrave). ‘To play at mumbudget, 
de murer court ne sonner mot’ (Howell). 

‘In the city of Gloucester M. Bird of the 
chappell met with Tarlton, who joyfull to regreet 
other, went to visit his friends; amongst the rest, 
M. Bird, of the queenes chappell, visited M. Wood- 


aelé, 


Dinsdale | 


referred to. | 
| and the morals of their human masters. 


| 


| Beevor, Esq., of 


Says : | 


The discus- 


| get 


cock of the colledge, when meeting, many friend] 
speeches past, amongst which, M. W oodcock tien 
lenged M. Bird of him, who mused that hee was of 
his “atlinity and hee never knewit. Yes, sayes M. 
Woodcock, every woodcock is a bird, therefore it 
must needs be so. Lord, sir, sayes Tarlton, you are 
wide, for though every woodcock be a bird, yet 
every bird is not a woodcock. So Master Woodcock 
like a woodcock bit his lip, and mumbudget was 
| silent.—Tarlton’s ‘ Jests,’ 4to. Lond., 1611. 

The sign and countersign of Slender and 
Anne Page (‘ Merry Wi ives, V. ii.), “ I come to 
her in white and cry ‘mum’; she cries ‘ bud- 
; and by that we know one another,” 
reduce the word to the grade of an inter- 
jection. Dr. Schmidt C Shakespeare Lexicon ’) 
says, sub * Budget,’ “part of the interjection 
mum-budget, enjoining secrecy.’ 

Str. SWITHIN. 


CERVANTES AND Burns.—One of the tales 
in the ‘Exemplary Novels’ of Cervantes is 
‘The Dialogue between Two Dogs.’ In it the 
two canine ac quaintances disc uss the manners 
There 
is an undoubted resemblance in it to ‘ The Twa 
Dogs’ of Burns. The coincidence is strange, 
as itis unlikely Burns was acquainted even 
with a translation. A. G. Ret. 

Auchterarder. 


BEEVoR FAMILY.— 

“Last month were delivered the ladies of Dr. 

Henry Beevor, of a daughter ; of Thomas Hipper 
a daughter; of the Rev. Miles 
Beevor, of a son and heir to Sir Thomas Beevor, 
Bart.; of the Rev. George Beevor of a daughter ; 
and of James Beevor, Esq., of a daughter.’ 
This announcement appeared in the J/onthly 
Mirror, May, 1797, p. 319. It is not stated if 
all these parents were related, and the dates 
of the respective births are also unrecorded ; 
but in its way I should think the affair a 
record one. W. Ropers. 


WHALEs IN Nortu Scot tanp.—The Graphic, 
July, p. 26, gave a picture of some whales 
whieh’ to the number of 104, had been caught 
at Thurso, on the coast of Caithness, in the 
receding week. In Alexander Ross’s ‘ Arcana 
Microcosmi,’ 1652, p. 215, there is this inter- 
esting passage :— 

“ Herrings being conscious of their own infirmitie, 
never swim alone, but in great shoals, and the 
whales who prey upon the herrings, by a natural 
instinet frequent those seas most, where there be 
most herrings ; and I have observed in the Northern 
seas fora mile or two in compasse the sea covered 
with herrings flying from their enemies, the whales 
which were in pursuit of them, tumbling like hills 
on the sea; but by reason of their huge bodies and 
slow motion, could not overtake them; and when 
the herrings are in any danger, they draw as near 
to the shore as they can, that the whales pursuing 
them, may run themselves on the sand, where they 
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stick, as often times they do, and so become a prey 
themselvs to man: thus in one year 80 whales run 
on the Islands of Orkney, where I have been a whole 
year together; so that the Bishop of those Islands 
had 8 whales for his Tithe that year.” 


Ross was a native of Aberdeen. W. C. B. 


Mistake tN ‘ Historic CHURCHES OF Paris.’ 
—In Walter Lonergan’s ‘ Historic Churches of 
Paris, published by Whittaker, 1896, I 
notice a mistake on p. 176. The author 
speaks of the American lady as “ Miss Car- 
roll, Marchioness of Wellesley.” The name 
of this lady was Caton, not Carroll. Her 
mother was a daughter of Charles Carroll, of 
Carrollton, and she married Richard Caton. 

Denis J. 

Omaha, Neb. 


Mummy Peas.—The following paragraph 
occurs in the Daily Telegraph of 28 July last. 
It is worth preserving in ‘ N. & Q..” whether 
it be a record of truth or whether a mistake 
has been made. Perhaps some one can tell 
us what evidence there is for the antiquity of 
the seed : 

“One of the greatest novelties at the Winkfield 
(Windsor) annual flower show was a quantity of 
sweet peas in a pot, exhibited by Mr. Wells. They 
were from seed taken from the tomb of an Egyptian 
mummy =. nosed to have been buried over 2,000 
years ago. The plant was below the ordinary sweet 
pea in size, and the flower, pink and white, was of 
a delicate nature.’ 

ASTARTE. 

WestMinsteR Appey.—The mention, ante, 

. 64, of the 1543 view of London led me to 
Pook at an engraving of that view, when I 
was astonished by seeing it represent West- 
minster Abbey with the central tower, which 
[ supposed to be Sir Christopher Wren’s work. 
The wooden sham vault of this tower was 
accidentally burnt about a century ago, and 
rebuilt. Another feature that has always 
puzzled me is the ridge of the south tran- 
sept roof, which is straight and level for only 
about two-thirds of its length from the south 
end, and then slopes downward, to meet the 
central tower about a foot lower than the 
other roofs. E. L. Garserr. 


THE ANTIQUITIES AND TOPOGRAPHY oF East 
Lonpon.—-I do not know whether L am sin- 
gular in the belief—and somehow I think I 
am not—but it has always struck me that 
there is a dearth of information concerning 
the antiquities and topography of those 
districts which lie eastward in our great city. 
Interest in the subject has tempted me to 
look about in search of information of the 
kind I have mentioned; but not very much 
has been discoverable. With the exception 


of Walford’s ‘Old and New London’ and two 
or three other works of more or less interest, 
the great field of the East-End seems to have 
been passed over, comparatively unnoticed. 
This seems scarcely justified. Of course I 
may be in ignorance of much that has been 
done in the direction I speak of ; if such be 
the case, I trust my ignorance will be excused, 
and some information tendered me which will 
dispel my illusions concerning the matter. I 
am quite aware of Sir Walter Besant’s forth- 
coming work on East London, and seem to 
discern in this attempt of his a recognition of 
the previous neglect which this district of 
Londiee has, from an antiquarian and topo- 
graphical point of view, suffered. 

As to the historical interest and associations 
of the East-End, these are admittedly perhaps 
of lesser interest than other parts of London 
which might be mentioned, but have yet, I 
think, sides which, with careful investigation, 
will well repay any trouble or time spent 
upon them. It will be perceived fiom these 
remarks of mine that I wish to elicit further 
attention from your antiquarian readers to 
the consideration of matters of historical and 
topographical interest affecting the East-End 
districts. It is unnecessary, and perhaps in- 
expedient, to say what might be done ; but 
perhaps the hint which has been give will 
induce many to give greater attention to the 
subject. 

I might mention that I have been en- 
deavouring to do what I could in this direction 
myself by trying to persuade one of the most 
prominent of East-End newspapers to estab- 
lish a local ‘Notes and Queries’ column, 
which would be devoted to all matters of 
biographical, antiquarian, and topographical 
interest concerning those localities in which 
it circulates. It gives me great pleasure to 
say that the proposal was favourably received, 
and in the Kast London Advertiser of 15 July, 
p. 3, col. 3, will be found an article headed 
‘East London Antiquities : a Suggestion and 
an Appeal,’ in which some views on the topic 
are set forth, with a concluding intimation 
from the editor that, if his readers approve 
of the idea, he will be pleased to hear from 
them on the subject, and also be glad to re- 
ceive any item of information bearing upon 
the matter which any of them can supply. 
Now, as [I know there are some of your 
readers who are much concerned on all 
matters affecting the antiquities of the metro- 
polis, I venture to bring this notice before 
them in the hope that they will do what they 
can to assist in starting a project which I 
believe to be a decided want, and one that 
will, with their support, eventually prove a 
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success. If any one would like to have a copy 

of the paper containing the article, upon 

receipt of an intimation I will see that one 

is forwarded. C. P. Hate. 
45, Wilmot Street, N.E. 


Battie or Epce Hit, 23 Oct., 1642.— 
There is a reproduction in the July number 
of the Windsor Magazine of Mr. Stanley 
Berkeley’s picture ‘Prince Rupert: the Last 
Charge at Edge Hill.’ The ground is repre- 
sented as covered with snow. This is in 
accordance with a statement I heard made 
some time ago, which I have so far been 
unable to verify. I shall be glad to know if 
it is generally accepted that snow covered the 
ground at the time of the battle, and what 
contemporary writer mentions this cireum- 
stance. A cold, frosty night followed the 
day of the battle, and this probably saved the 
lives of some of the wounded, who would in a 
more genial atmosphere have bled to death. 
Frost in October is of common occurrence, but 
snow before the end of that month is rarely 
seen Joun T. Pace. 

West Haddon, Northamptonshire. 


Type.—I should like to direct attention to 
the way in which our printers are spoiling 
the appearance of most of the serious and 
scientific books now being issued with a 
hideous type, which, I believe, is called 
Clarendon. This ugly black type, only fit 
for advertisements and auctioneers’ posters, 
will now be found vulgarizing almost every 
book of reference. Fortunately, that marvel 
of the day, the ‘Encyclopedia Britannica,’ 
having been stereotyped nearly a quarter of 
a century ago, is well printed. Every page 
of Chambers’s ‘ English Dictionary ’ is as ugly 
through the use of this type as it is possible 
to be. So are the last volumes of the Bnglish 
Catalogue, where the glaring vulgarity of 
this type makes every page confusing, instead 
of plainer as was intended. 

Observe the easy look of Lowndes’s ‘ Biblio- 
grapher’s Manual’ and of Hazlitt’s biblio- 
uraphies, except the index volume. One 
shudders to think of the black and repulsive 
look these works would have if new editions 
were printed. 

| have been induced to express my ob- 
jection to this black type by the complete 
disfigurement of an otherwise beautifully 

rinted book, ‘A New English Grammar,’ by 
lenry Sweet, 1898. In this book unim- 
portant things, that should be kept almost 
unseen, are dignified with undue prominence 
by this type. Page after page is made un- 
sightly by paragraph numbers printed in 
this heavy type, as if these figures were the 


most important things on the page, instead 
of simply being index entries. There is 
hardly a thing that can be imagined which 
— the prominence this black type gives. 
‘ancy an artist painting a figure-picture and 
then putting large even black lines round the 
heads and feet of all his figures —the im- 
portant and unimportant treated alike. The 
use of this ty pe is an insult to readers ; it is like 
telling them they are such a lot of fools that 
unless a brick is thrown at them they will not 
make out the sense, and the printer throws 
his bricks to everybody alike. I say the 
printer, because I think an author has quite 
enough to do without attending to the style 
of printing. THomas. 


Bankinc.—In the ‘ Britannica’s’ article on 
‘Banking’ there is a manifest error. The 
writer says, “If the banker undertakes to 
pay interest on deposits the rate varies 
according to the length of the notice the 
depositor agrees to give before withdrawing 
the money.” This practice may be in vogue 
in such second-rate Seats as are advertisers in 
the daily journals, where speculative business 
which leading London banks would decline 
is undertaken. The leading banks usually 
require seven days’ notice only ; but in special 
cases pay on demand. The rate of interest 
varies directly with the rate made by the Bank 
of England, and governs all the better class of 
transactions. M. L. Brestar. 


suTTERWORTHS’. — The following note ap- 
peared in the Daily Telegraph of 28 July, and 
seems worth preserving in the pages of 
N. & Q’: 

**Remorseless ‘ house-breakers’ have begun to 
demolish one of the few remnants which have 
lasted until now of Old London in Fleet Street— 
* Butterworths’, dear to the hearts of many genera- 
tions of lawyers. It has had a long history as a 
legal centre, and perhaps more law books have been 
issued from it than from any other place in Eng- 
land. The shop is next to the Middle Temple Gate 
on the east side, and has by it the famous ‘ Dick's 
Coffee-House,’ which is still standing, though dis- 
mantled aud also about to be removed, and those 
curious, overhanging wooden buildings of the 
Elizabethan era, occupied as chambers (with below 
‘the old post-house,’ now used as a law stationer’s), 
in the Middle Temple Lane. The legal aspects of 
the premises seem to date back as far as the reign 
of Edward VI1., judging from the imprint on an 
ancient legal work: ‘Issued at Lastien number 
seuen in Flete Strete within Temple barre whylom 
the sign of the Hande and starre, and the House 
where liued Richard Tottel, printer by special 
patents of the bokes of the Common lawe in the 
seueral Reigns of King Edw. VI. and of the qvenes 
Marye and Elizabeth.’ There is extant a copy of a 
highly emblematic sign bearing the name of Richard 
Tottel, which was hung outside the shop as cus- 


tomary in those days. It is said that the printing- 
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9. 
rid office formerly connected with the business formed | Dames?” Is this use of “ Mays” known? I 
ead part of Dick’s Coffee-House.” cannot trace the word in this signification in 
Ax Tottel was not the only publisher who | Littré. H. T. 
lich occupied these premises. In the reign of 
ves, James I. they were in the occupation of John | ,,.U4NGToFT's ‘CuronicLe.’—The late Thomas 
und Jaggard, and of Joel Stephens in the reign of Wright, in his edition of *Langtoft (Rolls 
the Series, 1866-8), describes MS. Arundel xiv. in 
George I. under the same old sign. 
im- Mr. Butterworth is said to possess a set of | the College of Arms (his ‘ MS. E.’) fairly fully 
The deeds, relating to the property, dating from | ™ the prefaces to his two volumes. In vol. ii. 
ike the earliest grant of the eases in the reign | (PP- Vi, vill) he says -— 
hat of Henry VIII. down to about 1815, when his | , “I found this not to be a copy of Pierre de 
not father purchased the property. Dick’s Coffee- de Langtoft very 
ow House, originally known as Richard’s, was so | *s'the earlier part of the reign of Edward LLL, had 
the of the earlier part of the reign of Edward III., had 
- called from Richard Torvor, or Turver, who | found that Langtoft wanted improving, both in 
ite held it in 1680. It is called Richard’s in the | substance, and somewhat also in style, and he has 
yle London Gazette of 1693, and “ Dick’s Coffee- | undertaken the task, and the result is a revision or 
. House in Fleet Street ” in a »amphlet of the | 2&¥ edition 80 different from the first, that I found 
. , : it was useless to go on giving the various readings, 
on ose ) Sat, according bg Mr. W heatley (*Lon- | and that the only way to treat this new text would 
‘he don Past and Present’). B. H. L. | be to print it entire asa separate work.” 
to The Bodleian Library contains (MS. Fairfax 
ies Qucries, 24) a fragment of what the old printed cata- 
he We must request correspondents desiring infor- logue I. describes 
ng mation on family matters of only private interest Gallicum in I roditores aliquos tempore 
ue to affix their names and addresses to their queries, Edw. I1.—Imperf. Wright (pro. tanta dili- 
in in order that the answers may be addressed to ented) did not (I. xxv.) collate this MS. Sir 
288 them direct. T. Duffus Hardy’s ‘ Descriptive Catalogue of 
ne Materials relating to the History of Great 
ly ; INDE-BAUDIAS. ~Beside the name “Inde,” | Britain and Lreland’ states (III. 300, note) 
ial “indigo” appears also to have been formerly | that MS. Fairfax 24 “is incomplete, but so 
st called “ Inc e-baudias ” or “ Inde-baunias.” In far as it goes resembles MS. Coll. Arm. xiv. 
ik Phillips’s ‘New World of Words, 1658, we 4.” It certainly differs utterly from Wright's 
of read :— text, and seems more vivid in several epi- 
“ Inde (French), a certain Mineral wherewith they | sodes. 
- two sorts, English Inde, and Inde Baunias.” ha Fal rights second volume read thus 
of “Indebaudias” is of frequent occurrence in ea Wel wore swich a fot folk 
the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, pat drof pe skottes in pe polk 
to e.g. 1573, ‘Art of Limning,’ If. iiij, “ Znde- And paiede hem here wages 
ve baudias of it selfe maketh a darke and sad Hi wode ne bi weye 
blacke ”; 1634, Peacham, ‘Gentleman’s Exer- 
cise,’ p. 80, “Take Jndebaudias and grinde it Fo pation oud 
M with the water of Litmose,” &c. [ shall be glad pe robes of pe rike 
1. to learn if anything is known of the meaning pat in pe feld fellen 
e and origin of the element “ baudias.” Fi skot hu spedde ye penne 
. J. A. H. Murray pe deuel I you bikenne 
Outerd. pat ragged rit in helle. 
I shall be glad to know whether MS. Arundel 
. Papre Francisco’—Am I right in sup-| xiv. has ever been printed, in accordance 
posing that the verses entitled ‘Padre Fran- with Mr. Wright's suggestion. If not, will 
f cisco’ are said or sung by North in ‘* Noctes | some reader who has access to it be so kind 
. Ambrosiane’; and if so, where! If not, | as to collate a brief extract from MS. Fairfax 
1 please say in what work they are to be | 24, in order to ascertain whether the two 
found. J. Mackay WILsoN. versions are practically identical? Mr. 
. ee a Macray says the latter MS. may be dated as 
: sort of catechism of love, it is asked, “ Quelle | 
4 est la raison des Bouquets, Chappeaux de| ‘THE TruTH aBouT GENERAL GorpDon.’— 
Fleurs, & Mays, dont les Amans ont accou- | I think in the spring of 1885 a booklet ap- 
; tumé [sc] orner le devant des loges de leur | peared with the above title. Can you oblige 
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with publisher and author's name? There is, which was meant to protect the bridal pair 
no copy in either the British Museum or the | from the inclemency of the weather when 
Bodleian. I had a number of copies at one they stood here for the first part of the 
time, and am particularly wishful to obtain | marriage service.” Are other instances 


one more. J. MARSHALL Sturce. known of the use of the phrase “wedding 
Charlbury, Oxon. | porch,” or of any similar phrase, to designate 
THe SURNAME the porch of an English church ? 
SuRNAME Morcom.—Is this name, | J. R. Bovuz 


which is found in Devon and Cornwall, of | : 

local origin, or is it a phonetic alteration | a 

of the Scottish Malcolm ? | Sone Wanrep.-—Can any one tell me where 
R. Barctay-Autarpice. | I may find a song of which the opening lines 


Day.—Can you tell me anything about | thus? z 
one Tom Day, of Twyford (?), Leicester? He The foes of Old England, France, Holland, and 
is supposed to have lost a lot of chickens, and we bold by indulgence, insulted the Main. 
having captured a hawk, gouged out its eyes, . = wea ~v old 
and let it fly. A hawk was found dead under It is, I think, a little more than a century old. 


the shadow of Boston Stump with the follow- Epw ARD I EACOCK. 
ing lines tied round his neck :— {Is it not * The Tight Little Island’ *] 


, curse pe day that I was hatch’d, | Kissep ror Luck.—In ‘A Norfolk Tale ; 
Tome ot or, a Journal from London to Norwich’ 
SWIMS 2, |(London, 1792), the author, who describes 


He plucked out ny eyes 
Leicester, says the story was ¢ ld f ly | Priest, tells how he met a maiden seeking a 
ag typed ry was told frequently | place, who remarked that it was reputed 
be fin pry hoe he thinks the event might | fortunate to meet a man at early day :-- 

Press Club, R. L. Wuerry. first one meets.” I smil’d and said, 
| ‘God send thee luck, my pretty maid!” 
“ But will you, will you,” she replied, 


‘GERALD FITzGER ¢ read i 
“ TZGERALD.’—In 1890 I read in | ** Pledge me a kiss?” and turn’d aside 


- gg at the Reference Library, Her blushing face. It may be guess’d 
oyal Avenue, Belfast, ‘Gerald Fitzgerald ; | Whether I granted her request. 
or, the Chevalier,’ by Charles Lever. The | * A kiss?” quoth I, “if that can do 


hero Gerald is supposed to be the legitimate | Thee any good, thou shalt have two: 
son of the Young Pretender, Charles Edward And may they both an earnest be 

Stuart. He has the failings of his father, and | Of luck and happiness to thee ! ‘ 
gets shot in a drunken brawl by a Franciscan, | I do not remember to have heard or read of 
who flies to America. The tale is as good as |#ny such piece of folk-lore elsewhere. Per- 
many of Charles Lever’s—but why not printed | haps, too, the reverend disciple of Sterne was 
in his collected works? merely romancing. I shouk be very glad to 
Ricnarp Hewuinc, | KNOW the name of the author of the sprightly 
[See Atheneum, 17 June, p. 749] rimed tale from which I have quoted. He 
‘ss aperees to have called and been welcomed at 


Tue “Weppinc Porcs,” Hoty Trrvity | the chief country houses on his way from 


Cuurcn, Hutt.—lI have two extracts from | London to Norwich. James Hooper. 
fifteenth -century wills in the Registry at| Norwich. 
York, in which the testators direct that their | Earty Newspaper. —Inthe Plantin Museum 


at Antwerp is exhibited what I was told is 
Kingston-u *"One will © the earliest newspaper, dated somewhere in 
lish the Lati the first quarter of the seventeenth century. 
lish nas am unable to identify it in the English 
Corpusque | catalogue of the museum, and shall be grate- 

meum ad sepeliendum infra wedding porch”). necially for i 
in Brand's ‘Popular ed ful for all particulars, and especially for in- 
parties | formation as to any copy in an English public 
ii. 133-5) there is a good deal of information | };),....... . RE E 

- | library. Ropert J. WHITWELL. 
about the practice of verforming the marriage | c.C.U.. Oxford 
service at the church door or in the porch;| =” ; 
and in Mr. Cecil Headlam’s charming little| List or Vicars or Sr. Mary’s CHuRcH, 
book on sage there is an account of | WALTHAMsTOW, EssEx.— Visitors to St. Mary’s 
the Brautthiire (bride's door) of St. Sebaldus- | Church, Walthamstow, may have noticed a 
kirche in that city, described as “a porch | large white marble tablet fixed on the east 
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wand wall, on which it is pro posed to inscribe a | parish,&c. The register keeper produced the register, 

list of all the vicars of Valthamstow. My examining it there 

the uried by that name in the month o ay ; but 

friend the Rev. W. H. Langhorne, the present epen his erese-exemsination he anid he eet down 


ing vicar, wishes to have the list as complete as | such names as were brought to him, but could not 
possible, and with this object in view I ap- | determine whether all are the true names of persons 


ate nd a few of Mr. Langhorne’s predecessors, | buried there, and likewise could not depose he never 
and shall be obliged by any information = setting a Thins 
ireugh hurry or mistake 1is not being sufficien 
regarding these past vicars. If any person | evidence, being liable to mistakes, and Mary Hall, 
can fill in some of the blanks I shall be | who gave evidence on the other trial, had secreted 
ere extremely thankful :— herself, though bound over to appear, &c., the 
es Elias Fitz-Roberti, 1226. Sim. Penne, 1541. | prisoner was aquitted. as . 
Nic. de Dimmesley, 1337. John Drue, 1552. | ERNEST AXoN, 
ind Hen. Lydall, 1557. Romiley, Cheshire. 
Will. de Kennington, Ric. Pattenson, 1562. 
1372. Geo. Johnson, 1566. 
Ric. Kyvet, 1373. Joh. Burton, 1576. | . 
Id. Edm. Harrendene, 1377. Joh. Reignolds, 1583. } Heylics, 
John Langton. Gabriel Grant, D.D. 
Ric. Sloughton, 1385. John Dalton, 1647. VANISHING LONDON. 
Hen. Grene, 1386. Joh. Wood, 1650. | (9 S. iv. 86.) 
le: Robert Skinner, 1387. John Pigot, 1654 
ne Joh. Huntingdon, 1301. ‘Tho. Caituright, 1658. | HERE is no lack of literature on the subject 
ol Rob. Barker, 1395. Jonath. Radcliff, 1660. | of the new street from Holborn to the Strand. 
jie Will. Wrig thi. Edw. Sparks, 1662. |A great deal of information regarding the 
1410. streets and lanes that will be swept away 
a ho. To saac Wright. 16,9. ~asily accessible work 
ed — Woodhouse, 1425. John Maud, 1689. will be found in suc h easil) ~~ ssible works 
Edm. Westen, 1426. Jac. Barker, 1690. of reference as Mr. W heatley’s London I ast 
Tho. Tame. Edmund Chishull, B.D., | and Present and the late Mr. E. Walford’s 
Joh. Boteler, 1454. 1708. |*Old and New London.’ Of special articles 
Joh. — Pron Samuel Collins, 1759. | that have appeared since the project has been 
Wellenhall,* | entertained, the best was in the 
Tho. Traves, 1487. Joseph Eyre, 1776. | Builder of 10 June, under the title of ‘High 
Tho. Hyckman, 1526. Hen. Joh. Pemberton, | Holborn to the Strand : Some Notes by the 
Ric. Wythepoul, 1534. 1778. | Way.’ Several good articles have also ap- 
Tho. Wode, 1537. Henry Conyers, 1779. peared in the daily papers. JI may draw 
I may add that Mr. Langhor ne say s that the! special attention to a couple of articles that 
of first recorded name is Walter de Fulbourne,| were printed i in the Daily Telegraph, hes acded 
+r but the date of his vicariate is w: anting. I} respectively ‘Last London Landmark of Jack 
os have seen Morant’s ‘ History of Essex “and | Sheppard, 8 April, 1898, and ‘Our New 
to Foster's ‘ Alumni Oxonienses.’ | Street,’ 2 Sept., 1898. Illustrated papers on 
er Cnas. H. Croven. | the subject have also recently appeared in 
le Nightingale Lane, Wanstead. the People. I contributed a sketch of the 
| locality last year to‘N. & Q.’ (9 S. ii. 81), 
“1 P PARISH REGISTERs.- The following extract which was written before it was publicly 
trom the * Proceedings on the King’s Com- announced that the houses on the west side 
missions of the Peace, Oyer_ and Terminer, | of Lincoln’s Inn Fields were included in the 
and Gaol Delivery for the City of London, ———, with the exception of Newcastle 
m held in the Old Bailey 16, 17, 18, 19, and 21! House. ‘As the removal of these houses would 
is Oct., 25 Geo. IL,’ Lond., 1751, p. 315, suggests jnvolve the destruction of some of the few 
in : that parish registers are not always trust- remaining specimens of Jones’s architecture 4 
y. worthy. Are there any other cases on record | jn London, it may be hoped that this part of 
h of ‘ “register - keepers” acknowledging that! the scheme may not be carried out. —In- 
p- their registers were not absolutely accurate | formation on a more extended scale will be 
1- and complete 1 ' found in the late Mr. Diprose’s ‘ History of 
Cc “Anne, wife of Martin Lewis, was indicted for | St. Clement Danes,’ and in Mr. Heckethorn’s : 
pr and corrupt perjury upon the trial of Garret * History of Lincoln’s Inn Fields.’ Consider ; 
awler. ‘This indictment was founded on that part | ing, therefore, the wealth of material which 


of her evidence which she gave in favour of Garret 
1, Lawler, when she said she remembered the day 
Lawler lay in her house, articularly by this, she 


is at the command of the inquirer, | would 
venture to suggest to “ the learned authorities 


‘ having buried a female chi d that day in St. Anne's who on such subjects contribute to ‘N. & Q. : 
t ———_—__——-—___— ——— | that only new and original matter, derived 
> 


Morant thin Ww from hitherto unworked sources, should be 
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forwarded for insertion in the columns of 
this paper. One new fact derived immedi- 
ately from the Record Office, or even from a 
parish register or forgotten will, is worth 
quires of information which has already 
appeared in print. W. F. Pripeaux. 


Snape, co. York (9 S. iv. 68).—The fol- | 
lowing account of Snape Castle or Hall is 
taken from Bulmer’s ‘ History, Topography, | 
and Directory of North Yorkshire,’ published | 
at Preston in 1890 (p. 615) :—- 

“The most interesting feature of the place is 
Snape Castle or Hall, an ancient structure, part of 
which isin ruins and the remainder tenanted by | 
Mr. Henry Webster and James Greaves, farmer. 
The castle was originally built by the FitzRan- 
dolphs, Lords of Middleham and Earls of Exeter, 
in the twelfth century, from whom it passed by the 
marriage of an heiress to the Nevilles. Sir John 
Neville was summoned to Parliament as Baron 
Latimer in the reign of Henry V., and his de- 
scendant Lord Latimer, a staid widower, is said 
to have been married to Catherine Parr, afterwards 
the sixth wife of Henry VIIL., in this castle. His 
son, Sir John Neville, the last Lord Latimer, who 
died in 1577, left a daughter and heiress, Dorothy, 
who married Thomas Cecil, first Earl of Exeter. 
It was probably by this nobleman that the rect- 
angular towers were grafted on the structure rebuilt 
by the Nevilles. There were originally five of these | 
towers, but only four remain—two in good pre- | 
servation andtwoin ruins. The date 1587 with the | 
coat of arms which appears in the west wall probably 
refers to this erection and the general restoration 
which took place about that time. The castle 
stands at the west end of the village, and was de- 
scribed by Leland as a ‘goodly castel in a valley 
belonging to Lord Latimer and two or three parks | 
well wooded.’ One of the rooms, formerly a domestic 
chapel. was fitted up as a chapel of ease by the late | 
Mark Millbank [sic], Esq., in 1336, and restored and 
remodelled by that gentleman in 1875 in memory of 
Lady Augusta Henrietta Millbank [sic], his wife, who 
died the previous year. The ceiling contains the 
remains of a fine, but somewhat obliterated fresco 
of the Expulsion of the Angels painted by Verrio. 
The windows have been filled with stained glass, 
and life-sized figures of several of the Apostles 
adorn the interior. The reredos which extends 
across the east end isa fine piece of oak carving, and 
on each of the other three walls is an oaken tablet 
carved in similar style, the whole exhibiting eight 
scenes in the life of our Lord. On the east wall is 
a handsome ancient Dutch carving in oak depicting 
several events in the Book of Genesis, with a brief 
description in old German. The park contains 400 
acres in extent, and, formerly stocked with deer, was 
walled round and the avenue by which it was 
approached formed and planted in 1701 by one of 
the Cecil owners.” 

Murray (‘Handbook for Travellers in York- 
shire,’ p. 316) relates that the arms of Cecil 
impaling those of Neville remain on the hall 
ceiling. Here, too, 

“says a local tradition, stood a long oaken table 
with hollows sunk in it all round serving for plates. 


A knife and fork were chained beside each, and the 
whole was ‘ washed down’ at once after dinner. 
Sr. SwitTHr. 


(9% S. iii. 427; iv. 33, 97).—Was 
Admiral William Bligh born at St. Teath? 
It is mentioned in the ‘ Dict. of Nat. ny ang 
a probable place of his birth. He was bap- 
tized at St. Andrew’s, Plymouth, 4 Oct., 1754, 
in which parish it is much more likely that 
he was born, as his father, Francis Bligh, of 
H.M. Customs at Plymouth, was married 
there 3 Nov., 1753, to Jane Pearce, widow, 
and died 27 Dec., 1780, and, according to his 
tombstone in that church, was there buried. 

Bligh left six daughters, Harriet Maria, 
married Henry Aston Barker, of Bitton, co. 
Gloucester; Elizabeth, married her second 
cousin, Richard Bligh, of Lincoln’s Inn, 
barrister-at-law (in ‘Dict. of Nat. Biog.’ 
wrongly called son of Admiral William Bligh) ; 
Mary, married first John Patland and secon 
Sir Maurice C. O'Connell, K.C.H. ; Frances 


‘and Jane (in 1839, spinsters, living at Ken- 


sington); and Ann Campbell, died unmarried 
1 Nov., 1844. 

I have a note, but where I got it from I do 
not know, that Elizabeth Betham, Bligh’s 
wife, was daughter of William Betham, first 
Collector of Customs of the Isle of Man 
after the Duke of Athol sold his manorial 
rights to the British Government. 

Peter Heywood, who was tried as one of 
the mutineers of the Bounty, in a letter (see 
‘Pitcairn,’ fifth edition, 1855, p. 71) dated 
H.M.S. Hector, Portsmouth, 14 July, 1792, to 
Mrs. Bligh, says, “ Alas, madam, I yesterday 
heard of the melancholy news of the death of 
your best of parents ; I heartily condole with 
you for his loss.” This gives the approximate 
date of death, and may be of use in identify- 
ing Mrs. Bligh’s father. James Peacock. 

Sunderland. 


Tue Gaunt Fairy (9 8. iii. 327; iv. 91). 
—TI am surprised that no correspondent either 
in North Staffordshire or from Leek in par- 
ticular should have written concerning this 
family, some fifty years ago, or even less, a 
very well-known one in those regions. If I 
mistake not, many years ago there was a 
pedigree of Gaunt of Highfield House (co. 
Stafford) in Burke’s ‘Landed Gentry,’ though 
in recent years it has disappeared. I can 
remember very well in my _ early days 
Matthew Gaunt, an elderly bachelor of that 
family, formerly a solicitor, but who after- 
wards became a member of the English bar, 
and who used to claim descent from “Old 
John of Gaunt, time-honoured Lancaster.” 
He resided in 1845 with his mother at High- 
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field House, near Leek. A brother of his,| be to the ‘Dict. Nat. Biog.,’ a work far too 
John Gaunt, a banker in Leek, was married | much neglected. It is certain that Robert 
and had a family, for I was at school with | Cecil was not alive in 1562, and the Essex 
one of his sons in 1841. Mr. Matthew Gaunt | and Raleigh reference in the ‘Precepts’ only 
was, I remember, a very pleasant companion, | adds weight to the fact. Cecil spoke in later 
and full of anecdote. He went, I think, on | life of his boyish affection for Essex. In fact, 
the Chester and North Wales circuit. The | is there anything to the contrary, except an 
last time I met him was in 1862. incorrect date in a work which, though great 
Joun Pickrorp, M.A. | and popular, is not infallible? 
Newbourne Rectory, Woodbridge. GrEorGE MARSHALL. 

Sefton Park, Liverpool. 


CATTLE AS CRIMINALS, AND THEIR EXEcU- : 
TION (9° S. iv. 49).—This subject was treated RoMAN NUMERALS : 1900 (9S. iii. 90, 214, 
so recently as 8 S. xii. ; see index under | 423 ; iv. 57). — W. E. B. is mistaken. My 
* Animals.’ W. C. B. analogy for MCM was not IV and Ix, but 
xix. I cannot consider the desire to shorten 

This subject may be connected with the law | the Roman numerals of the next hundred 
as to deodands, and information might be} years from mpccce to McM as “wholly 
found in books treating of them. unworthy,” the more especially as I have just 

Epwarp H. Marswatt, M.A. | found in my own cabinet a medal which I 
had forgotten. On the obverse is “ Napolio I. 
Herepirary Opour (9*" §. ii. 505 ; iii, 73, | Gall. Imp. Ital. Rex. Germanicus Ruthenicus,” 
192, 318, 416; iv. 94).—Mr. JeaKEs’s reply at | and on the. reverse Vindobona capta anno 
the last reference will remind those who have | MC°™Ys which confirms my suggestion. . 
met negroes in their travels what their peculiar Ealing, W H. B. Hype. 
odour is. The “coloured galleries,” formerly a 
reserved for darkies in many public build-  gooxp (9 S. iii, 489; iv. 37, 93).—So 
ings in the States, are so many confirmations | far, the replies to this query have left the 
of the fact. Even the friends of the slave in| matter in an unsatisfactory state. The last 
ry days ge —- reference is quite correct so far as it goes ; 
which ect of y akin I am assured by two practical brewers, 
which made the proxunity of its proprietor | one of whom brewed stone ale more than 
unpleasant. ARTHUR MAYALL. | twenty years since, that it is merely a coin- 
cidence that Messrs. Joule’s brewery is at 
Stone, and that stone ale was originally so 
called because the liquor is fermented in 
stone vats, which give it the peculiar flavour 
which is characteristic of this beer. 

Thirty years since, when I first knew stone 
ale, it was a very popular drink in certain 
inns in Manchester, and was brewed locally. 
At the present day there are several brewers 
in the West Riding of Yorkshire who brew 
this beer, but who do not advertise and in- 

James Duton, First Eart or Roscommon | voice it as “stone ale” since Messrs. Joule’s 
(9 §. iv. 89).—Is your correspondent | claim to the title has been legally recognized. 
acquainted with the articles which have |The name has nothing whatever to do with 
appeared in ‘N. & Q..’ 1S. ii. 325, 468, 498. | “ stone gingerbeer.” ALF. GARDINER. 
521, on the subject of the descendants of this| Leeds. 


nobleman ? EVERARD Home CoLemMan. | aes 
71, Brecknock Road. | OLtiver CROMWELL AND Music (958. iii. 341, 


| 417, 491).— W. C. B. speaks of a mass of 

Lorp Bureicu’s Precepts (9"" S. iii. 409, | evidence implicating Cromwell in the de- 
489 ; iv. 73).—It is difficult to see what “ case ” struction of church and cathedral organs. 
C. J. I. hopes to “ strengthen ” by insisting on | As a matter of fact the organs were but 
impossible dates and theories. If ‘*Eneyclo-| seldom destroyed; they were apparently 
pedia Britannica’ dates are only verified |taken down to be sold, and as a French 
from the ‘ Encyclopedia Britannica,’ so much | traveller says, were “set up in taverns.” 
the worse for the facts they are supposed to | But will W. C. B. kindly state where there 
prove. The reference in all such cases should | is any contemporary evidence of Cromwell's 


Hastings. 


“PuTs NOWT UP TO MEAN NowT ” (9 §. iii. 
485; iv. 52).—Has not Mr. Ratciirre been 
deceived by the sound of the last » in mean 
being carried on to the next word beginning 
with a vowel? Is it not more probable that 
the Derbyshire saying is, “He puts nowt up 
to mean owt,” than that the word nowt means 
both anything and nothing at the same time? 

FRANK Penny. 


Fort St. George. 
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participation in the matter? I know of 
none, yet I spent much time investigating 
the subject when preparing my ‘ History of 
English Music.’ The principal authority for 
the mischief done at cathedrals, much of it 
written avowedly upon hearsay, is Bruno 
tyves’s ‘Mercurius Rusticus.’ Cromwell is 
mentioned in it only in connexion with Cam- 
bridge University and Peterborough Cathe- 
dral. His name does not occur in bishop 
Hall’s ‘Hard Measure.’ So far as I have been 
able to find, the only cathedral damaged by 
Cromwell or Cromwell’s soldiers was Peter- 
borough—a bad case, I confess. 
H. Davey. 


De Creon Famity (9 iii. 447).—The 
arms of the De Creon, or Croun, family of 
co. Lincoln are Argent, a fess gules, in chief 
two milroins, and in base an annulet of the 
second (see Banks’s ‘Dormant and Extinct 
Baronage,’ vol. i. p. 62). The Roll of Caerlave- 
rock gives a Maurice de Creon, probably a 
member of the house of Creon, or Craon, in 
Anjou. Arms, Mascally or and gules. Craon 
in Anjou, Lozangé d’or et de gueules. 

Joun RADCLIFFE. 

Two QuaRTOs oF BEN Jonson (9 S. iv. 87). 
—I have in my possession a first edition of 
Ben Jonson’s plays, published in 1616. On 
the page preceding the title-page of ‘ Epi- 
ceene ; or, the Silent Woman,’ it is stated in 
print that 
“this Comedie was first acted in the yeere 1605, 
by the King’s Majesties Servants. The principall 
comeedians were, Rich. Burbadge, Joh. Hemings, 
Hen. Condel, Joh. Lowin, Will. Sly, Alex. Cooke, 
with the allowance of the Master of Revells.” 

The title-page is as follows :— 

*** Epiceene ; or, the Silent Woman,’ a Comeedie, 
acted in the yeere 1609, by the Children of her 
Majesties Revells. The Author, B. J. 

Horat. : 

Ut sis tu similis Celi, Byrrhiq. latronum, 

Non ego sim Capri, neq. Sulci. Cur metuas me. 
London, printed by William Stansby, mpcxv1.” 

The above extracts will probably convey 
the information required by Mr. Percy 
SIMPSON. MELVILLE. 

Cotterstock Hall, Northants. 


Bart’s DescENT ON THE Nortu- 
UMBERLAND Coast (9% iv. 88).—The in- 
formation required by Mr. ToMLINSON may, 
I think, be found in the London Gazette, 
dated 23 July to 27 July, 1691, and is 
contained in an item from Newcastle (dated 
22 July) which runs as follows : 

“We have an account that yesterday about noon 
7 French Ships from 16 to 20 Guns each, landed 
some Men upon the Coast of Northumberland near 


(9 S. IV. Ave. 19, 99. 


the Lord Widrington’s House, called Widrington 
Castle, which they plundered, carrying away what- 
ever they found there of Money, Plate, or House- 
hold Goods, and afterwards burnt the Barns, 
Stables, and Out-houses, with several Cottages 
thereabouts ; Thence they went to Chebborne, a 
Farm-House, and set it on fire, as also a small 
Village called Drueridge, consisting of 3 or 4 
Houses, and then returned in haste to their Boats, 
before the Militia, who upon the first Allarm were 
ordered to their Arms, could be got together.” 

It is worth while noting that great 
differences are to be found in French writers 
as to the date of this event. Thus Eugéne 
Sue, in his history of Jean Bart, gives 26 July, 
1691, as the date on which he ran the 
blockade of English and Dutch ships and 
escaped in safety from Dunkirk. There is, 
however, no subsequent mention made of an 
attack upon the English coast. Larousse, 
on the other hand—he is famed, I believe, 
for his inaccuracies— gives the following 
account : 

** Jean Bart, qui_n’avait que 7 frégates et | briilot 
yvassa travers la flotte ennemie (juillet 1692), enleva 
Ic lendemain 4 navires anglais richement chargés, 
brila, quelques jours plus tard, 80 batiments 
marchands, fit une descente en Angleterre, prés 
de Newcastle, détruisit 200 maisons et revint a 
Dunkerque chargé de prises.” 

Richer, in his ‘Vie de Jean Bart,’ p. 118, 
assigns to the event an even later date :—- 

“Le 7 Octobre 1693, il trouva encore le moyen de 
passer par les intervalles des vaisseaux ennemis, 
avee trois frégates et un brilot......Au bout de 
quelques jours il joignit une flotte de quatre-vingt- 
six batiments de la méme nation; prit une partie 
des marchandises ; tit passer les équipages sur ses 
vaisseaux; brila tous ceux des ennemis; fit une 
descente en Angleterre vers Newcastle; brila 
environ cing cents maisons; revint 4 Dunkerque 
avec des prises qui furent encore estimées cing 
cents mille écus.” 

People talk of the appeal to history ; but 
oh! the uncertainty of it! It is not too 
much to say that, generally ——— in any 
descriptions by French and English writers 
respectively of events that have occurred in 
wars between those two nations, there is as 
much discrepancy of detail as may be seen 
above in the English and French accounts of 
so small an incident as Jean Bart’s descent 
upon the coast of Northumberland. 

T. P. ARMSTRONG. 

Putney. 


In May, 1854, a correspondent of ‘N. & Q. 
(i S. ix. 451) stated that no notice of this 
descent appeared in Sykes’s ‘ Local Records’ 
or in Richardson’s ‘ Local Historians’ Table- 
Book,’ to which may add the Monthly 
Chronicle of North-Country Lore and Legend, 
1887-1891. Your correspondent appealed for 
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information from the archives of the Corpora- 
tion of Newcastle, but without success. 
Everarp Home CoLEMAN. 


“THE UNEARNED INCREMENT” iv. 
109).—This expression may not improbably 
be found somewhere in J. 8. Mill’s writings. 
I find the following disjecta membra in his 
‘Political Economy,’ book v. chap. ii. section 5: 

“The very large portion of this increase which 
was unearned, and, as it were, accidental.” 

“I see no objection to declaring that the future 
increment of rent should be liable to special taxa- 


tion. 
J. i. 


ORIGIN OF THE NAME Lavinia (9 S. iii. 
148, 273; iv. 74).—The name Lavinia has been 
perpetuated in Ceylon in Mount Lavinia, a 
rocky eminence a few miles south of Colombo, 
on which Sir Thomas Maitland, when governor 
of the island (1805-11), erected a country 
residence, to which he gave the above name 
(in honour of whom I have failed to discover). 
The name Lavinia is pretty common among 
the Sinhalese. DonaLpD FERGUSON. 

Croydon. 


A For book - Bor- 
rowers (9" S. i. 366, 512; ii, 115, 376).—I 
append a few odds and ends from my scrap- 
books. Some are slightly variant forms of 
verselets previously given by other con- 
tributors. The following lines, formerly 
— among youthful scholars, may still 

found in school books :— 
This book is mine 
By right divine ; 
And if it go astray, 
I’ll call you kind 
My desk to find 
And put it safe away. 
This book is mine—that you may know, 
By letters two I will you show : 
The first is J, a letter bright, 
The next is S in all men’s sight. _ 
But if you still my name should miss, 
Look underneath, and here it is :— 
JOHN SMITH. 
Whoe’er this book, if lost, doth tind, 
I hope will have a generous mind, 
And bring it to the owner—me, 
Whose name they ‘ll see page fifty-three. 

The curious warning subjoined —para~ 
doxical in view of the improbability of any 
honest friend pilfering—has descended to our 
times from the days of black-letter printing :— 

Steal not this book, my honest friend, 

For fear the gallows be your end ; 

For if you do, the Lord will say, : 

““ Where is that book you stole away?” 
Another variant, often met with, is this :— 


Steal not this book for fear of shame, 
For in it is the owner’s name ; 


And when you die the Lord will say, 

** Where is that book you stole away ?” 

Then, if you say you do not know, 

The Lord will say, ‘‘Go down below ” ; 
, But if you say you cannot tell, 

The Lord will say, “Oh, go to h—.” 

These Latin lines often occur :—- 

Hic liber est meus, 
Testis et est Deus ; 
Si quis me querit, 
Hic nomen erit. 

The following macaronic is taken from a 
copy of the ‘Companion to the Festivals and 
Fasts,’ 1717 :— 

To the Borrower of this Book. 
Hic Liber est meus, 
Deny it who can, 
Samuel Showell, Jr., 
An honest man. 
In vico corvino [locale appended] 
I am to be found, 
Si non mortuus sum, 
And laid in the ground. 
At si non vivens, 
You will find an heir 
Qui librum recipiet : 
You need not to fear. 
Ergo cum lectus est 
Restore it, and then 
Ut quando mutuaris 
I may lend it again. 
At si detineas, 
So let it be lost 
Expectabo Argentum 
As much as it cost (viz., 5s.). 

The following admonition is full of salutary 
advice to book-borrowers :— 

Neither blemish this book, nor the leaves double 


own, 
Nor lend it to each idle friend in the town ; 
Return it when read ; or, if lost, please supply 
Another as good to the mind and the eye. ‘ 
With right and with reason you need but be friends 
And each book in my study your pleasure attends. 
Of the warning and menacing kind are 
the following :— 
This book is one thing, 
My fist is another ; 
Touch this one thing, 
You'll sure feel the other. 
Gideon Snooks, 
_ Ejus liber. 
Si quis furetur ; 
Per collum pendetur, — 
Similis huic pauperi animali. 
Ne me prend pas; 
On te pendra. 
Here follows a figure of an unfortunate 
individual suspended “in malem crucem ” :— 
Small is the wren, 
Black is the rook ; 
Great is the sinner 
That steals this book. 


This is Thomas Jones’s book— 
You may just within it look ; 
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But you’d better not do more, 
For the Devil’s at the door, 
And will snatch at fingering hands; 
Look behind you—there he stands ! 
To the Finder. 
If 1 this lose, and you it find, 
Restore it me, be not unkind ; 
For if not so, you’re much to blame, 
While as below you see my name. 
(Name appended. 


Another macaronic runs as follows :— 


Si quis quis furetur 

This little /tbel/um, 

Per Bacchum per Jovem ! 
I'll kill him, [ll fell him, 
In venturum illius 

I'll stick my scalpe/lum, 
And teach him to steal 
My little /ibel/um. 


On the title-page of a book called ‘Gentle- 
men, Look about You,’ is the following 
curious request :— 

Read this over if you’re wise, 

If you’re not, then read it twice: 
If a fool, and in the gall 

Of bitterness, read not at all. 


The two following are very common in 

village schools : 

This is Giles Wilkinson, his book ; 

God give him grace therein to look ; 

Nor yet to look, but understand 

That learning’s better than house and land ; 

For when both house and land are spent, 

Then learning is most excellent. 


John Smith is my name, 
England is my nation, 
London is my dwelling-place, 
And Christ is my salvation. 
And when I’m dead and in my grave, 
And all my bones are rotten, 
When this you see, remember me, 
Though I am long forgotten. 
This pretty presentation verse is occasion- 
ally met with :— 
Take it—’tis a gift of love 
That seeks thy good alone ; 
Keep it for the giver’s sake, 
And read it for thy own. 
The mye iy may also be of service. This 
verse is taken from an old copy book :— 
All you, my friends, who now expect to see 
A piece of writing, here performed by me, 
Cast but a smile on this my mean endeavour, 
I'll strive to mend, and be obedient ever. 


On the fly-leaf of a Bible may sometimes 
be seen :— 


Could we with ink the ocean fill, 

Were every stalk on earth a quill, 

And were the skies of parchment made 
And every man a scribe by trade, 

To tell the love of God alone 

Would drain the ocean dry ; 

Nor could the scroll contain the whole, 
Though stretched from sky to sky. 


The early conductors of the press were in 
the habit of affixing to the end of the volumes 
they printed some device or couplet concern- 
ing the book, with the names of the printer 
and proof reader added. The _ following 
example is from Andrew Bocard’s edition 
of ‘The Pragmatic Sanction,’ Paris, 1507 :— 
Stet liber, hic donec fluctus formica marinos 
Ebibat ; et totum testudo perambulet orbem. 
(May this volume continue in motion 
And its pages each day be unfurled ; 
Till an ant to the dregs drink the ocean, 
Or a tortoise has crawled round the world.) 
The following macaronic may also be 
given :— 
Iste liber pertinet, 
And bear it well in mind, 
Ad me Johannem Rixbrum, 
courteous | so kind. 
uem si ego perdam, 
And by you it shall be found, 
Redde mihi iterum, 
Your fame I then will sound. 
Sed si mihi redeas, 
Then blessed thou shalt be, 
Et ago tibi gratias 
Whenever I thee see. 
E. Wrtson Dosps. 
Toorak, Victoria, Australia. 


*Lucy’s Fuittinc’ (9 §S. iii. 229, 317; 
iv. Atrrep Cuas. Jonas has a 
ready way with textual difficulties. The 
modern critic receives short shrift from him. 
Unless supported by contemporary evidence 
a critical contention of later date is to be 
dismissed with contempt, if we follow the 
method of Mr. Jonas. Then, if a literary 
product under dispute is of average quality, 
the settlement of its authorship need not 
give the slightest anxiety. There are 
questions in Elizabethan English, and there 
are points in the literary history of Burns, 
to which Mr. Jonas might forthwith apply 
his system with the prospect of startling 
results. Indeed, were his verdicts, on such 
a basis as he appears to work, to be generally 
accepted, there would be some remarkably 
instructive revolutions in literary opinion. 
He might have blighted the career of Bentley 
had their lot been cast within the same era. 
Meanwhile, it would be interesting to test 
the validity of his principles as to the 
crucial question regarding the personal 
identity of Junius. Tuomas BayNe. 


as CHarMs (9 iii. 245, 
337, 392, 438).—I visited Guernsey in 1878 in 
a yacht [ then had, called the Circe, having a 
very unpleasant experience in the neigh- 
bourh of the Casquets, in fog, making 
the passage. I there saw one of these rolling- 
pin charms for the first time. It is 16in. 
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long by 14 in. thick, of pale blue clouded glass ; 
within a wreath in the centre is “ Love an 
be happy ”; at one end aship under full sail ; 
at the other— 
From rocks and sands and barren lands 
Kind fortune keep me free, 
And from great guns and women’s tongues 
Good Lord deliver me. 

Reflecting on my experience in the Passe 
d'Ortach, and on the near approach of my 
marriage, I thought the legend not inappro- 

riate, so purchased the pin, which has hung 

ere ever since. ". C. BUCHANAN. 

Clarinish House, Helensburgh, N.B. 


Reginald Scot says that men are preserved 
from witchcraft by receiving consecrated salt. 
In an old number of Blackwood’s Magazine it 
is said that people guard against witches by 
weans of salt. This may account for the salt 
in the magical rolling-pin. A horse-shoe is a 
hindrance to witches ; and perhaps it is so 
because it is made of iron. Steel, or iron, 
was an effective check to the power of fairies 
and other supernatural beings; and the 
witches did mischief by the aid of super- 
natural beings. The word “charm ” is doubt- 
less applied to most checks to supernatural 
power; but it may be remembered that 
charms, incantations, and enchantments 
meant magical verses which were sung. It 
is a rather violent stretch of the word to 
apply it to a rolling-pin. E. YARDLEY. 


Epitapu (9° S. iv. 47, 97).--The Spectator, 
or its contributor, is wrong in saying that 
the grave of Charles Wordsworth’s first wife 
is in Buxted Churchyard. She died at 
Winchester, and was buried in the college 
cloisters. Her memorial tablet with epitaph 
is in the chapel. 

To speak of the epitaph itself. I shall not 
be thought to disparage the work of that 
fine scholar in pointing out that for his 
leading thought he is indebted to Horace :—- 

Ah! te mew si partem anime rapit 
Maturior vis, quid moror altera / 
*Od.,’ LL. xvii. 
No adaptation of another’s words could be 
happier. Lord Derby may have said that 
the epitaph is untranslatable, but he tried 
his own hand at translation : 

Too dearly loved, thy God hath called thee, go! 

Go, thou best pertion of this widowed heart ! 

And thou poor remnant lingering here in wuve, 

So learn to follow as no more to part. 
Recorded by the Bishop in ‘Annals of my 
Life.’ The difficulty of translation is, in fact, 
little more than mechanical. Nothing can 
be simpler than thought and phrase in the 
original, But if its exquisite brevity is to 


be expanded into a tetrastich, then padding 
becomes inevitable. Good as is Lord Derby’s 
version, it must be owned that it sins by re- 
dundance, and feeble padding can expect no 
uarter. I will merely cite the last line of 
the version which appeared in the Spectator :— 
Learn thou to follow when I die! 
C. B. Mount. 


“CoMMON OR GARDEN” (9 §. iv. 89).— 
This phrase, or its equivalent, “Communis vel 
hortensis,” is applied to certain insects and 
plants of every-day occurrence. The fieldclubs 
and popular natural history societies adopted 
it as a piece of semi-scientific slang, which 
could be used very generally, and from them 
it has passed into common use. <A few weeks 
ago, at a public dinner in Gloucester, one of 
the speakers, who had to thank the Dean of 
Gloucester for certain courtesies, made one 
of the points of a humorous speech by in- 
sisting that the Dean was not “ Decanus 
communis vel hortensis.” 

H. SNowpen Warp. 


There is an association of the ideas in 
Pepys’s ‘Diary,’ 12 January, 1662/3 : “The 
Privy Garden, which is now a_through- 
passage and common.” ArtTHuR MAYALL. 


Although I am unable to give the origin 
of this phrase, it, ‘common or garden 
ass,” has been familiar to me for the last 
twenty-five years. CELER ET AUDAX. 


Gates on Commons (9 S. iv. 107).—With 
reference to the interesting subject of hatch- 
gates mooted by Mr. TuHoyts, may I be 
allowed to add that, although the prefix 
hatch was given on account of the mode of 
fastening such gates by a wooden slide or 
bar, yet the name Re Gate still clings to 
spots from which the gates have long dis- 
appeared, and where neither inn nor cottage 
stands? Hatch-gates, as having convenient 
fastenings and as being easily opened from 
horseback, were not only, as Mr. THoyts 
points out, fixed at the two ends of a road 
through a common to prevent cattle from 
straying, but they were also placed at the 
limits of manorial rights generally. Villages 
or parishes sometimes had gates somewhat in 
the same sense of limit as old towns had 
them, although these former were but hatch- 
gates. For instance, on leaving the village 
of Hampstead Norreys for Newbury, you 
first come, just outside the village, to a stray 
cottage or two known as Mud-gate (the gate 
having been long abolished), and half a mile 
further on you arrive at Hatch-gate (also 
gateless). Mudgate is | named 
as being low-lying and muddy, and Hatch- 
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ate is the point where the three manors of 
{ampstead Eling, and Bothamstead 
meet. 
Prof. Skeat gives under the word ‘ Hatch’ | 
the Anglo-Saxon Aaca=the bolt of a door, 
a bar. There are other words commonly | 
used in Berkshire which possibly are allied | 
to the derivative, such as Aitch=to fasten, 
and hootcher=a stick with a bent top used 
for securing and pulling to hand boughs of | 
fruit trees. B. Lows.ey. 
Southsea. j 


TITLE or A §. iv. 90).—This was 
probably an extravaganza called ‘This House 
to be Sold, by Stirling Coyne, produced at 
the Adelphi about 1847, with Wright in the 
principal character. Wm. Dovetas. 

125, Helix Road, Brixton Hill. 


“COMING OUT OF THE LITTLE END OF THE 
HORN ” (7 §, iv. 323 ; vii. 257, 376 ; 9" S. iv. 
114).—The communication under this heading 
from W. L. R. V. affords me the opportunity 
of expressing in the pages of ‘N. & Q my 
obligations to that gentleman for his generous 
present, which hangs in my hall in close 
proximity to its elder brother, to my con- 
tinued great contentment. I[ had often 


thought of citing a note from Larwood and 
Hotten’s ‘History of Signboards,’ p. 339, 
which I had overlooked when I made my 
inquiry ; but that reference is rendered un- 
necessary by the note of your correspondent 
anent a ballad, on the acquisition whereof I 
heartily congratulate him. 
J. Evior Hopexry. 


Owners oF Books WANTED (9*" S. iv. 89). 
—The first of the two books referred to by 
Mr. Brapiey (No. 391) was bought by the 
auctioneers ; they might, if applied to, say 
for whom it was bought. The other book 
(No. 392) was bought by Mr. Galwey, book- 
seller, of Garrick Street, Covent Garden. 

H. J. B. CLements. 

Killadoon, Celbridge. 


“Karoo” (9"" 5. iv. 105).—See explanation 
already given at 8" §. iv. 430; v. 366. 


Isaac TAYLor. 


BRICK DATED 1383 (9S. iv. 46, 93).—Mr. | 
Rider Haggard has kindly sent me a facsimile | 
of the ancient brick found at Ditchingham | 
that is to appear in the ‘ Farmer’s Year,’ when | 
that comes out in book form. It has satisfied 
me that the figures are distinctly (though not 
very deeply) incised, and read clearly 13-93, | 
with a short dash in the middle space. The | 
brick was, he tells me, built into the cottage 
wall (not exposed), and seemed to resemble 
the other bricks, though he did not examine 


these closely. It has no hollow for mortar. 
The date he thinks must have been written 
in the wet clay; and so think I. The figures 
are somewhat slanting, the curves spirited, 
the tail of the 9 being carried round to three- 
quarters of its height, and terminating ina 
curl or flourish. The second and fourth figures 
are straight-topped, and must, in the absence 


| of any evidence to the contrary, be accepted 


as threes, so that Mr. Rider Haggard may 
claim the honour of having placed on record 
an example of Arabic numerals earlier by 
half a century than any hitherto known to 
exist in England (according to Wright, as 
referred to in my previous letter). I am 
obliged to Mr. Isaac TayLor for his informa- 
tion on the subject. I have not vet seen his 
work dealing with it ; but the dates he cites 
are all, I take it, from continental sources. 

An article in ‘Chambers’s Cyclopedia’ 
asserting that the Arabian, or more properly 
Hindu numerals were employed by the 
Moors in Spain in the tenth century, adds: 
“Vet the use of them was long in making its 
way, and was not general before the intro- 
duction of printing.” 

I have wondered whether among all the 
vagaries of form to which the figure 5 was 
subjected in the sixteenth century (even to 
turning it upside down) that of a straight- 
headed three was ever accorded to it ; but if 
so, how can the actual 3 have been repre- 
sented ? I have never seen an example show- 
ing a 3 and a 5 together. I must here 
apologetically remark that on verifying my 
notes from the Leigh Chronicle, and recon- 
sidering the date which [ had interpreted 
1557, I am of opinion that it, as likely as not, 
really means 1337. 

[ should like to say a little more about the 
tablet at West Wyke if | may. It is carved 
in relief with the lettering ANo po, or some 
such contraction (1 cannot lay my hand on 
the sketch made on the spot), and the figures 
1383 below (straight-topped 3's). A moulded 
border goes round three sides, but is absent on 
the fourth, where it is set close against the 
jamb of a window. Two (or more!) patere, 
apparently the faces of old dripstone corbels, 
are also inserted in the masonry close by, one 
bearing the flat “four-leaved flower,” anotheran 
ancient design of millrind (vide Berry’s * Cyclo- 
wedia Heraldica’), which [ should suspect to 
= allusive to the Milfords, who had held the 
neighbouring Wickington forsome generations 
before the visitation of 1620, but that their 
arms are “ Argent, three oak leaves per pale, 
ppr.” My impression was that these carvings 
were relics of the earlier dwelling-house on 
the site, and that the date 1383 either came 
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under the same explanation or was a com- 
memorative inscription of later workman- 


ship. 

Mr. Baring-Gould, in his ‘ Robert Herring,’ 
alludes to the date on the front as 1583; but 
he has evidently made a slip somewhere, since 
the second and fourth figures on the stone are 
exactly alike. 

I should be exceedingly glad of any par- 
ticulars or references to records concerning 
the 8S. Tawton houses of West Wyke, Wick- 
ington, Gooseford, Ashe, &ec., all of which 
were at one time part of the North Wyke 
property. Leca-WEEKEs. 


At the last meeting of the Newcastle Society 
of Antiquaries, on 26 July, one of the members | 
exhibited a brick said to have been taken out | 
of Heworth Colliery, an old pit not far from | 
Gateshead. It is very ornate, having two} 
crowned heads in profile, affronted in circles, | 
a male and a female. The brick is unfor- 
tunately broken so that the date is imperfect. 
On either side of the male head are the 
figures 1 and 5, and on those of the female 
the others, but of which only the 7 remains. 
so that the complete date would be 157-. The 
5 is something like a 3, which I at first | 
thought it was. The interspaces on the face | 
of the brick are filled up with radiating lines 
and other ornament in slight relief. The} 
brick appears to be of Flemish or German 
manufacture. R. Bruarr. 


PatronyMics (9*" §. ii. 445 ; iii. 32 ; iv. 113).— 
PALAMEDES may be right in maintaining that 
the Basque surnames in -ena are territorial. 
Ido not know enough of Basque to argue the | 
point ; but in justice to myself I must say that 
my authority for treating them as patronymics 
is a good one, viz., Lrigoven’s book, ‘Apellidos 
Bascongados,’ published at San Sebastian, | 
1881. On p. 104 there is a list of about forty | 
of these names in -ena under the head of | 
‘Apellidos Patronimicos,’ and each name is 
provided with a Spanish translation, com- 
mencing with Ajo (son), thus Pedrorena is 
translated hijo de Pedro, trom which it is clear 
that the translation preferred by PALAMEDES 
(“house of Pedro”) either never occurred to 
lrigoyen or was rejected by him. 

James Piatt, Jun. 
_ Source or Quotation Wantep (9 §. 
iv. 109),.— 
When time shall turn those amber locks to gray, &e. 

The delightful lines asked for by Sm 
Mountstuart Expuinstone Grant Durr 
appear in Drayton’s ‘ England’s Hervical 
Epistles,’ and are addressed by Henry 
Howard, the great Earl of Surrey, to the 


Lady Geraldine. I give the whole of the 
passage in which they occur, though the 
verses are not all of equal beauty :— 
When Time shall turne those Amber Lockes to 

Gray, 
My Verse againe shall guild and make them gay, 
And tricke them vp in knotted Curles anew, _ 
And to thy Autumne giue a Summers hiew [sie] : 
That sacred Pow’r that in my Inke remaines, 
Shall put fresh Bloud into thy With’red Veines, 
And on thy Red decay’d thy Whitenesse dead, 
Shall set a White more white, a red more Red : 
When thy dimme Sight thy Glasse cannot discry, 
Nor thy craz’d Mirror can discerne thine Eye ; 
My Verse, to tell th’ one what the other was, 
Shall represent them both thine Eye and Glasse : 
Where both thy Mirrour and thine Eye shall see, 
What once thou saw’st in that, that saw in thee ; 
And to them both shall tell the simple truth 
What that in pureness was, what thou in youth. 

* Poems,’ n.d. [1630], pp. 520, 321. 

What a pity there is no easily accessible 
edition of Drayton. That in the “ Library 
of Old Authors” never got further than 
the first three volumes, containing the 
Polyolbion.’ URBAN. 


HARLEQUIN: ENGLISH Use or THE 
(9 S. iv. 88).—See ‘N. & 1S. iii. ; 7. ; 
4% v., vi., xii.; 7 S. n.; x., xi, for 


nineteen articles under the headings of 


|‘ Pantomime’ and ‘ Harlequin.’ 


Everarp Home CoLeMAn. 
71, Brecknock Road. 


Famity or Bourcurer or Bourccurer (9% 
S. iv. 88).—I trust your valued correspondent 
Mr. JonatHaNn Bovucnrer will not think the 
worse of me for differing from him in opinion 
on the subject of genealogy. In these days, 
when the doctrine of heredity seems to teach 
that a man is not an individual, but merely 
the concentrated essence of the good and bad 
qualities of his ancestors, the study of genea- 
logy has apparently a distinct value of its 
own. The Bourchier family is one in which 
I feel a special interest, as I am sixteenth in 
direct descent from the marriage of William 


| Bourchier, Earl of Ewe (as he was called in 


England), with Anne Plantagenet, grand- 
daughter of King Edward III. The family 
of Bourchier was one of the most distin- 
guished in England, and counted among its 
members not only a long line of eminent 
soldiers and statesmen, but an Archbishop of 
Canterbury and the first lay Chancellor of 
England. [am afraid no male representatives 
of the Earl of Ewe can be traced to the pre- 
sent day. The representation of the earl pro- 
bably vests in the Marquis of Donegal, whose 
ancestor, Edward Chichester of Raleigh, mar- 
ried Elizabeth Bourchier, sister of the second 
Jarl of Bath and fourth Lord Fitz Warine 
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of the Bourchier family. Mr. Boucurer’s 
correspondent is not quite correct in stating 
that this branch became extinct in 1636. 
Edward, the fourth earl, died in that year, 
but he was succeeded by his cousin Henry 
Bourchier, who died without issue in 1654. 
A history of this great family would form a 
desirable record. W. F. Prrpeaux. 
45, Pall Mall, 8.W. 


According to the pedigrees of this family 
the main stem and the branches are supposed | 
to be extinct. Bourchier of Baggotstown, co. 
Limerick (Burke’s ‘Landed Gentry,’ sixth | 
edition), however, shows some probability | 
that it was connected with William Bourchier, | 
Comte d’Eue. Sir George Bourchier (father of | 
Henry, fifth and last Earl of Bath) built the | 
Castle of Loughgue, near Baggotstown, circa | 
1580-99. Pedigrees do not mention all the, 
children (see Vivian's ‘Visitation of Devon,’ 
p. 106 note), so that it is very likely that some 
person belonging to the family may have 
settled there. It is another case of the missing 
link. In 1610 a Sir John Bourchier was 
knighted at Dublin Castle on 24 March. 

JoHN RADcuirre. 


BLAISDELL (9*" S. iii. 488 ; iv. 55, 75).—With 
reference to this name (which I cannot find 
in any recent directory), a certain Alexander 
Blaisdell was carrying on the business of a| 
harp-maker somewhere near the Middlesex | 
Hospital about the year 1847. I do not! 
remember having seen the name since until | 
| found it on some pencils sent to me a few | 
months ago. H.R. J. | 

Bastarpy (9" S. iv. 108).—-The story for 
which Mr. Wootrorp inquires is almost cer- 
tainly that of Cunegonda, first mistress, and 
yresently second wife to Albert, son of | 

enry the Illustrious, Landgrave of Thuringia. 
Why she should be called a “victim” is not 
obvious. The real victim was the first wife | 
—Margaret, daughter of the Emperor Frede- 
rick I1.—who only escaped being murdered 
because her anfaithful husband chose as his 
instruments of crime men who were devoted to | 
her. Warned, she just managed to escape 
from Wartburg to a convent at Frankfort, 
where she died in 1270. Next year Albert 
married Cunegonda, and it is said that their 
love-child, Albert or Apicius, was concealed 
by his mother under her gown during the 
ceremony, in order to render him legitimate. 
But there are chronological difficulties. The 
only books I have at hand differ as to the date 
of the husband’s birth. According to one 
account he could not have been more than 
eight years old at the date of the marriage, 
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having been born to Henry by his second 
wife—that is, not earlier than 1263. Another 
account makes him the child of Henry’s first 
wife and his birth to have occurred in 1240 
I must leave Mr. Woo.rorp to clear up these 
discrepancies. The “disputed succession” 
arose out of Albert’s sale of Thuringia to the 
Emperor Adolphus in 1294. The bastard 


_ could not inherit the province, but his father 


meant him to pocket its cash value. 


C. S. Warp. 
Wootton St. Lawrence, Basingstoke. 


AUTHORS OF 
S. iv. 69) :— 
Good Musselmen ! abstain from pork. 
In Cowper's ‘Poems’ (new edition, 1798), i. 254, is 
reprinted ‘The Love of the World Reproved ; or, 
Hypocrisy Detected,’ which begins :- 
Thus says the prophet of the Turk— 
Good mussulman, abstain from pork. 
John Newton, who edited the poems in 1782, adds 
a note: 

“Tt may be proper to inform the reader that 
this piece has already appeared in print, having 
found its way, though with some unnecessary addi- 
tions by an unknown hand, into the Leeds Journal, 
without the author's privity.” 

The ‘Historical English Dictionary’ (s.r. ‘Hox,’ 
sb. 1, 11) dates the poem 1779, and appears to ascribe 
it to Newton. opt. J. WHITWELL. 


QUOTATIONS Wantep 


Miscellaneous, 


NOTES ON BOOKS, &c. 

Essays and Nature Studies, with Lectures. 

W. J. C. Miller, B.A. Edited by 

Swann. (Stock.) 
Or the contents of this volume, by an ex-Vice- 
Principal of Huddersfield College and _ registrar 
and secretary of the General Medical Council— 
now, as we gather, living in compulsory retirement 

the most interesting portion consists of what are 
called ‘Nature Studies,’ reprinted from Nature 
Notes and other periodicals. Without laying claim 


By 
H. Kirke 


| to scientific value, these show close observation of 


natural objects, and as much sympathy with them 
as is to be expected in one among whose _para- 
phernalia was to be counted a gun, and who, to 


| paraphrase George Eliot, loved birds—at least, in 


the case of some, loved shooting them. Though a 
resident during some space at Richmond, where 
his closest observations of bird life appear to have 
been made, Mr. Miller dwelt for a time in York 
shire, and grew to understand the Yorkshire 
character, with its curious mixture of sturdiness, 
bluffness, independence, and courtesy. His first 
paper deals with Yorkshire life, and describes 
rambles in Swaledale, Uredale, Wharfedale, Craven, 
with dips into Cumberland, Derbyshire, and ad- 
jacent counties. Devonian as he is by birth, he 
shows a full appreciation of districts which differ 
as widely as possibly from the land of tors and 
combes, and seems to have been at home on the 
bleak heights of Ingleborough and in the mystic 
solitudes of Malham. From his Richmond home 
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he got the experiences described in ‘* A Bird-loved 
Suburb of London,’ and other similar papers, while 
recollections of life in the West are responsible for 
‘The Arthurian Headland, *The Summer Homes 
of the Sea-birds,’ and the like. Very pleasant and 
readable are all these. A later portion of the work 
js occupied with lectures delivered before the 
Richmond Literary Society. It includes studies of 
{bsen, Ingoldsby, Thomson, Byron, and the Eng- | 
lish drama. Mr. Miller has something to say on 
these and similar themes, and has much fami- 
liarity with poetry. We accept him, however, as 
an arbiter of poetry with much less confidence than 
as a guide to communion with nature. _His book is 
published in a strictly and narrowly limited edition. 
it will introduce to the reader a man of eminence 
in more than one respect, an associate of great and 
recognized workers, and bring to his_ knowledge 
a pleasing and an interesting individuality. 


On Centenarians and the Duration of the Human 
Race. By T. E. Young, B.A. (Layton.) 

BreinNtnc where the founder of *N. & Q.’ left off, 
Mr. Young inquires into reputed cases of cen- 
tenarianism, and deals with the chances of such 
prolongation of the average duration of life as 
seems, under conditions of sanitary improvement, 
already to have begun. He accepts for basis of his 
opening statement the conclusions of actuaries, and 
vives under initials—sometimes, as in the case of | 
Nir Moses Montefiore, transparent enough — an 
account of well-attested cases of centenarianism. 
He explains afresh the difficulties attending the 
class ot investigations he has prosecuted, describes 
with commendable fulness the labours and conclu- 
sions of his predecessors, and shows how many of 
those who accepted reports of abnormal longevity | 
had not even an elementary training in the methods 
of evidence required in physical researches. The 
credibility of statements as to antediluvian ages 
is disputed, the writer arriving at the conclusion 
that such alleged ages are fabulous. He then shows 
what has been done by science towards the pro- 
longation of life, and discusses the problems of the 
age-relationship of the sun, the earth, and the 
human race, and the numerical relation between 
the period of maturity and the average duration of 
individual life. Instead of the four authenticated 
cases of centenarians established by Thoms, Mr. 
Young supplies twenty-two. His book is very 
interesting, and is to be commended to our readers, 
with the proviso that they do not seek to reopen 
in these columns a discussion we were compelled 
many years ago to close. Philologists will open 
their eyes on hearing Mr. Fitzedward Hall's 
*Modern English’ described as ** the very interest- 
ing, but erratic volume” (the italics are ours). Mr. 
Hall is not only one of the most ingenious, he is 
also one of the soundest of English philologists. 


The Home of the Eddic Poems. By Sophus Bugge. 

Translated by William Henry Schotield. (Nutt.) 
Tue chief aim of Mr. Bugge — whose work, in a 
revised edition, and with a new introduction by the 
author concerning Old Norse mythology, has been 
translated by an Instructor in Harvard University— 


supports with much erudition, chiefly philological. 
It follows that, like many other forms—shall we 
not say most other forms?—of early Celtic litera- 
ture, the lays came directly under Christian in- 
fluences. No attempt_is made to show that, as in 
the case of the great Irish sagas, the scribes were 
ecclesiastics, who strove to intuse Christian teach- 
ing into what were originally pagan legends, largely 
concerned with drinking and slaughter. Still 
Christian influences are everywhere apparent. 


Pains are taken to establish that Loki, the enemy 
of the gods, is the same as Lucifer. No myths con- 


cerning Loki exist among the heathen English 
and German races. 


. He was created at the end 
of the heathen period by the Scandinavians of the 
West, who, naturally, came soonest under the 
Christianizing influence of Britain. Some of Mr. 
Bugge’s views appear a little extravagant, but we 
are In no position to confute them. Loki, in Uld 
Norse mythology, is a thief, and Mr. Bugge sees the 
origin of this in the name Lucifer, which was pro- 
bably regarded by the Christians of the West (of 
Norway) as Luci fur, i.e., Luci the thief. In like 
fashion, our author would see in Byleistr, one of 
the brothers of Loki, an alteration of Beelzebuth 
or Belzefuth, as the god of flies sometimes was 
called. Of this name Byleistr is a reconstruction. 
In the miracle play of * Antichrist,’ in the * Chester 
Miracle Plays,’ Mr. Bugge will find Antichrist 
appealing for help to 

Sathanas and Lucifere, 

Bellsabube, bold Balacher, 

Ragnell, Ragnell, thou art my deare. 
Satan, Lucifer, and Beelzebub were often in the 
Christian ages held to be brothers. For Helblindi 
in Norse mythology another brother of Loki, 
nothing exactly corresponding is found. Gudbrand 
Vigfusson was the first to maintain that most of 
the groups of Eddic poems, including the Helgi- 
lays, had their origin in the British Isles. The 
present volume, which forms No. 11 of Mr. Nutt’s 
valuable ** Grimm Library,” displays extensive and 
varied erudition, is fruitful in suggestion, and sup- 
plies much matter for controversy. It merits, and 
is sure of, a welcome from Celtic scholars, , 


Shakespeare's Country. By Bertr > 

y am C. A. Windle. 
Tuts is a delightful little booklet, just of the right 
size to go comfortably into any reasonable pocket 
uniform with two little volumes on Oxford and 
Cambridge which have already appeared in the 
attractive series known as “The Little Guides.” 
Mr. E. H. New, as before, is illustrator, and his 


| fifteen drawings are all worth looking at—a little 


over-natty, perhaps, at times, still never wanting in 
charm. The chapters deal with Stratford-on-Avon 
villages near that centre, Warwick (with its castle 
and other beautiful things worth seeing, like the tine 
old “ Leycester Hospital”), Kenilworth, Coventry 
and the district round Edgehill. A map of Strat: 
ford and environs, which gives the towns, chief 
villages, and main roads clearly, on the’ space 
between the title-page and the front cover, is a 
welcome innovation, which we have only seen in 


is to establish that the Eddic lays were composed 
by Norwegians who had become profoundly affected 
by impressions, conceptions, and stories or poems 
from the British Isles. Very few Eddic lays seem, 
he holds, to have arisen outside of the British Isles. 
Not the first is he to enunciate this view which he 


this series. The whole district makes an ideal place 
| for a walking tour, as we can personally testify—if, 


| 
| indeed, any man nowadays 1s original enough to 


stretch his legs anywhere but awheel—and Mr. 
Windle’s booklet is the very thing for the wayfarer 
to carry, though it is modestly declared to be 
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rather as a memorial of places and 
objects seen.” It is informative without despising 
legend, and without the hideous humour and 
tedious plethora of detail which - many guides 
a weariness and delusion. Mr. Windle clearly 
knows his ground well. The suggestion that Shake- 
speare was a Celt is really unnecessary, and «does 
not arride us. When he has reached the bridge 
over the Avon at Stratford the traveller will, we 
may add, do well to take a boat on the broadened 
expanse of the river between that point and the 
church. The church looks well from the water, 
and so do the gardens round the Memorial Theatre, 
which are now much improved. All the chief points 
are noted about Warwick Castle, where we remem- 
ber the significant inscription on a suit of armour, 
“Nulla quies alibi,” and a statement that the 
Warwick vase was used by “ Hadrian and the late 
hearl.” At Coventry we get the earliest account of 
Godiva's ride—now said to be mythical by the 
learned, like so many things the world believed in 
when it was younger. There is a reference to Mr. 
Hartland’s ‘Science of Fairy Tales,’ and, as the 
three spires of Coventry are figured in Mr. New’s 
drawing, should there not be one to a certain Alfred 
Tennyson? The last chapter deals with the pro- 
minent ridge of Edgehill, the walk te which from 
Stratford is very pleasant, all the country being 
well wooded. The hill commands an excellent 
view, though the sham castellated ruins on it may 
well excite the disgust of the antiquary. Most glad 
are we to find in the same chapter a notice of 
Compton Wynyates, one of the most beautiful of 
historic English houses. Mr. New’s picture does 
not give its imposing length, and cannot, of course, 
render the glow of its old brick. Standing ina 
moat, now partially dried up, and backed by trees, 
it is almost ideally placed, and contains, besides 
barracks for soldiers, a secret passage, and, we 
think, a blood stain, though Mr. Windle does not 
mention this feature. Perhaps it has yielded toa 
modern obliterater. These pages altogether mingle 
local history and tradition—which is nearly always 
picturesque, if not severely historic—very happily. 


* intended 


Castle Dangerous and Chronicles of the Canongate, 
«ec. By Sir Walter Scott. Edited by Andrew 
Lang. (Nimmo.) 

Wirn the appearance of this volume, the twenty- 

fourth, the cheap reissue of Mr. Nimmo’s large-type 

** Border Edition” concludes, and the entire work 

is in the subscribers’ hands. The arrangement—as 

will be seen, and as has previously been hinted—is 
different from that observed in earlier editions. 

We have been unable to keep up the plan adopted 

at the outset, and maintained up tothe appearance 

of this volume, of re-reading each separate work. 

‘Castle Dangerous’ is, indeed, unreadable. We 

glanced through it afresh, and while admiring the 
luck and resolution of the man who, under con- 
itions so trying, could have accomplished the task 

of writing, could do no more. But the magico pro- 
digioso had lost his power—the wand of Prospero 
was buried “deeper than did ever plummet sound.” 

The first series of the ‘Chronicles of theC anongate’ 

belongs to an earlier period, and portions of * The 

Highland Widow’ are written in Scott’s best style. 

They are not, as a whole, favourites of ours, and 

are not of very great importance. They form, 

however, an indispensable portion of the work, 
which is now accessible to readers. There is, 
but one pleasanter and more desirable edition of 


the Waverley novels, that, namely, of which the 
present is a reproduction. 


Curious Epitaphs. Collected and Edited by William 
Andrews. (Andrews & Co.) 
Tuts volume of Mr. Andrews’s is a reissue, with 
large additions, of *Curious Epitaphs from Grave 
yards,’ a work issued some sixteen years ago, the 
title of which would no longer be altogether 
applicable. It is a curious collection, containing 
many quaint productions. There are some mistakes 
which should be rectified. Rochester’s epitaph on 
Charles LL. is thus misquoted : 
Here lies our mutton-eating king, 
Whose word no man relied on, 
Who never said a foolish thing, 
Nor ever did a wise one. 
Here the substitution, in the first line, of ‘‘ mutton- 
eating” for mufton-loring converts the whole into 
nonsense, while the putting of the verb in the 
second line into the past tense, spoils the rime. 
In one or two cases, moreover, the authorship of an 
epitaph might safely be imputed to po es, in 
whose works it appears. In its enlarged shape the 
whole constitutes amusing and edifying reading. 
The earlier edition has long been out of print. 
Oliver Cromwell and his Times. By G. Holden 
Pike. (Fisher Unwin.) 
Tuts is a compilation, by a very earnest. upholder of 
the Cromwellian party, concerning the participants 
in the struggles of the Commonweal th. It is in- 
tended to commemorate the three-hundreth anni- 
versary of Oliver Cromwell’s birth, and is a partisan 
wroduction, with no claim to originality of view 
lt has a portrait of Cromwell, and illustrations of 
spots with which he was associated. 


Rotices to Correspondents, 


We must call special attention to the following 
notices :— 

On all communications must be written the name 
and address of the sender, not necessarily for pub- 
lication, but as a guarantee of good faith. 

We cannot undertake to answer queries privately. 

To secure insertion of communications corre- 
spondents must observe the following rule. Let 
each note, query, or reply be written on a separate 
slip of paper, with the signature of the writer and 
such address as he wishes to appear. Correspond- 
ents who repeat queries are requested to head the 
second communication “* Duplicate.” 

G. 8. (Coleridge’s ‘ Prose Works’).—There is no 
complete edition. Consult the Catalogue of the 
British Museum or that of the London Library. 
See also life in ‘ Dict. Nat. Biog.,’ Mr. Hall Caine’s 
life in “‘Great Writers Series,” and many other 
works easy of access. 


NOTICE. 

Editorial Communications should be addressed to 
“The Editor of ‘ Notes and Queries’ ”—Advertise- 
ments and Business Letters to ‘‘The Publisher”— 
at the Office, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, E.C. 

We beg leave to state that we decline to return 
communications which, for any reason, we do not 
print ; and to this rule we can make no exception. 
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MR. ELKIN MATHEWS’S NEW BOOKS. 


TWO ESSAYS UPON MATTHEW ARNOLD, with his Letters to the 


Author. By ARTHUR GALTON. Feap. 8vo. 3s. 6¢. net. 

“It is good to be reminded of the man himself not only by the reappearance of his delightful satire (* Friendship’s 
Garland’), but by such books as this tiny volume.””— Times. 

“A small book, but more in it than in many a heavier appreciation of the great critic.” —Scotsman. 


ADMIRALS ALL, and other Verses. By Henry Newbolt. (Shilling 


Garland, No. VIII.) Third Edition. Feap, 8vo. 1s. net. 

“ Genuinely inspired patriotic verse...... There are but a dozen pieces in this shillingsworth, but there is no dross among 
them.”—St. James's Gazette. 

“ All the pieces are instinct with the national English spirit. They are written in a sturdy rhythmical speech, worthy 
of their own high themes.” —Scotsman. 

** Looking back to recent achievements in the same line, and including even Mr. Kipling’s, we do not know where to 
find anything better after its own kind than his ballad of * Drake's Drum.’” — Westminster Gazette. 

“To the band of modern ballad-writers a new recruit is always most welcome. It is therefore with the greatest possible 
pleasure that we notice the delightful little collection of ballads which Mr. Newbolt publishes under the title of ‘ Admirals 
All.” Mr. Newbolt has done a notable thing. He has managed to write ballads full of ring and go, and full also of patriotic 
feeling, without imitating Mr. Rudyard Kipling...... * Admirals All’ is practically Mr. Stevenson's charming essay on ‘ The 
Old Admirals’ put into ballad form. Mr. Newbolt bas improved on the essay, and given us a poem which could be sung by 
sailors all the world over.” —Spectator, 


CHRIST in HADES, and other Poems. By Stephen Phillips. Fourth 


Edition, with Additions, 1s. net. 
“It is a wonderful dream, a dream that stirs the heart in almost every line, though Christ Himself never utters a 
word throughout the poem, but only brings His sad countenance and bleeding brow and torn hands into that imaginary 


world of half-conceived and chaotic 


The JOY of MY YOUTH. A Novel. By Claud Nicholson. Crown 8vo. 


3s. 6d, net. 

“There is very delicate work in ‘The Joy of My Youth.’ There is not much story in it, but reminiscences from the 
history of a sensitive man, peculiarly open to impressions and influences from without. It bas a Breton background, and, 
indeed, there is nothing at all English about it......Its style, its sentiment, its attitude were all made in France. It has 
ebarm and subtlety, and the childhood portion, with the blithe imaginative pictures of a beautiful and irresponsible past, 
must captivate all readers who have time to linger in their reading.” —Sketch. 

“The delicate charm of this story is not realized until the reader has read more than two or three chapters. The 
first chapter is unintelligible until the book is finished, and then we see that the author bas chosen to tell us of the end of 
his hero's life before he had told us of the beginning of it...... Mr. Nicholson writes with rare sympathy for and appreciation 
of French life.”"—Glasgow Herald. 


IRELAND, with other Poems. By Lionel Johnson. (Uniform with ‘ Poems.’) 
Crown 8vo. 5s. net. 

“A high place amongst living poets must be assigned to Mr. Lionel Johnson. The best poems in the volume before 
us, in their strength, stateliness, and severe simplicity, resemble some of Tennyson's most finished work...... His former 
volume of poems, as well as this, will convince all appreciative readers that he possesses the creative faculty in a very high 
degree." —/rish Datly /ndependent. 


An ATTIC in BOHEMIA: a Diary without Dates. By E. H. Lacon Watson, 


Author of ‘ The Unconscious Humourist.’ Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. net. 

“Mr. Watson discourses with shrewdness and humour upon such topics as diaries, tea and muffins, golf and matri- 
mony......There are few writers whocan treat so deftly and so entertaining!y the most place feelings and incidents 
of every-day life.” — Scotsman. 

“The style is always fresh and graceful; it is always easy without losing a pleasant literary flavour and without 
degenerating into slipshod slanginess. His humour is spontaneous (or seems to be so, because he has the art of concealing 
his art), and a trifle subacid at times, whereby it loses nothing in piquancy. Of the seventeen essays which make up the 
volume there is not one which does not contain some happy fancy, some quaint conceit, or some shrewd reflection.” 


Paii Mall Gazette. 
NEW BOOK ON CHARLES AND MARY LAMB. 
The LAMBS: their Lives, their Friends, and their Correspondence. New 


Particulars and New Material. By W. CAREW HAZLITT. Thick crown 8vo. 6s. net. 

This work contains (1) new biographical and bibliographical matter relative to Charles Lamb and his sister; (2) sixty- 
four uncollected letters and notes from the Lambs, several of which have not hitherto been printed; and (3) certain letters 
to Lamb now first correctly rendered. 

“Lamb lovers must needs place this volume on their shelves.” —Glode. 


London: ELKIN MATHEWS, Vigo Street, W. 
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